(ould THIS BE Your House ? 


Now that the war’s over and a lot more 
civilian goods are on the market, it’s a big 
temptation to spend just about all you make, 
and not put anything aside. 


But to fall for that temptation is plenty 
dangerous. It’s like trying to live in the 
house above—a house that might come tum- 
bling down about your ears at the first little 
blow of hard luck. 


Right now the best possible way to keep 


your finances in sound shape is to save 
regularly—by buying U. S. Savings Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan. 


These Bonds are exactly like War Bonds. 
Millions of Americans have found them the 
safest, easiest, surest way to save. The U.S.A. 
protects every dollar you invest—and Uncle 
Sam gives you his personal guarantee that, 
in just ten years, you'll get four dollars back 
for every three you put in! 


If you stick with the Payroll Savings Plan, 
you'll not only guard against rainy days, 
you'll also be storing up money for the 
really important things—like sending your 
children to college, travelling, or buying a 
home. 

So—anyway you look at it—isn’t it smart 
to buy every single U. S. Bond you can 
possibly afford! 


KEEP on buying U.S. Savings Bonds! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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COWIE 


Lhe cz Crawford 


with a real atmosphere of tradition 


U 
Let harmony and contentment 
find you at 


“PEACE WITH THE WORLD” 


this summer 


Discriminating people return each summer 
to the Crawford House at Crawford Notch. 
Up-to-date rooming space—the best of food 
—music by Boston Symphony players— 
Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Riding - Boating 
- Hiking - no hay fever. 


Booklet and Rates write 


BARRON HOTEL CO. 


Crawford House 


Crawford Notch, N. H. 
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New York Representative 


Law & St. Thomas 
500 Fifth Avenue 
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LET'S VISIT 
MEXICO 


by Byron Steel 


The, changes that have taken place in Mexico during the war 
make this new guide book absolutely indispensable. Here is al! 
the latest data about new roads, airplane lines, railroads, resorts, 
and hotels and civic and industrial developments which is invalu- 
able to the traveler. 

At the outset the volume tells what the tourist should know 
before leaving about identification cards, health precautions, cus- 
toms Peers automobile permits and equipment, money, food 
and so forth. On Mexico City there is an abundance of new 
and essential information. A special section includes useful in- 
formation about such subjects as fiestas, Spanish vocabulary, 
shopping, itineraries and about hotels and restaurants, which are 
recommended on merit alone. 

In its typographical arrangement Let's Visit Mexico is unique 
among travel books. Names of cities and towns appear in bold- 
face type, which helps the reader easily to visualize given routes 
as he follows them from page to page. Other data, such as points 
of interest to visit, hotels, restaurants, shops, etc., are likewise ar- 
ranged in group type- faces so that he who runs may read. A 
wealth of route maps, street maps of important cities, and many 
striking photographs add immeasurably to the timeliness and value 


of the book. $3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 200 E. 37th St., New York 6 
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by A. R. Siedentopf 
With photographs by the author 
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Despite its formidable appearance the rhino is not particularly dangerous. A short sighted and befuddled creature, its furious 


For fifteen years A. R. Siedentopf, engineer, 
~ lecturer and naturalist, lived in Tanganyika 
Territory in East Africa hunting wild animals 
and studying their habits, surveying new 
_ roads through jungles and primeval forests 
and acting as honorary game ranger. In the 
following article, based on his varied experi- 
ences and his many years of close observa- 
tion, he sets down some of his impressions 
of five of Tanganyika’s most interesting wild 
_animals—the elephant, the buffalo, the lion, 
‘ the leopard and. the rhinoceros. 
Editorial Note 


ANGANYUEKA in East Africa is a land of 
steep mountains which the night frost cov- 
ers with a white shroud; a land of papyrus 
‘swamps and of damp. and gloomy jungle 
| forests threaded by the numerous trails of 
‘giant animals. It is a land of vast, grassy 
plains, parched and baked in the dry season 

a dun-colored waste and dotted with scat- 
ered water holes. It is a land of streams 

precise which are menacing torrents in 
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misdirected charges are easily avoided. 


canoes extinct for thousands of years has 
been transformed by time into rich soil from 
which the finest grass has sprouted. 
Numerous and varied are the animals that 
inhabit East Africa. Among them are the 
stately eland, the largest antelope of the 
world, and the tiny dik-dik, not larger than 
a hare but quicker than the wind. Riki are 
the impalla, the Thomson’s and Grant’s 
gazelles, creatures which are the embodiment 


of beauty, grace and speed. Among the many~ 


curious creatures is the gnu, an unsuccess- 
ful cross between the bison and a Jersey 
cow; partly a horse, partly a buffalo, and 
partly a stag. Another odd animal is the 
hartebeest with a face like a sheep and a body 
like an elk. The land is alive with the ever- 
present zebras, the “tiger horses, ” exactly as 
depicted in juvenile animal books. Gawkish 
looking creatures, the giraffes shamble awk- 
wardly over the veldt as though each move- 
ment causes excruciating pain. 

Ostriches strut like gargantuan turkeys. 
Flamingoes, roughed and painted like debu- 


FLAMINGO PARADE 


tantes, fill the lakes. Vultures perch in lofty 
trees, patiently waiting for camp scraps. 
Maribous, closing one eye then the other al- 
ternately, gaze with sophisticated disdain at 
the traveler. 

And then, of course, there are the danger- 
ous wild beasts, buffaloes, lions, leopards, 
elephants and rhinos. For me the most in- 
teresting of them all is elephant. his. sail- 
like ears measure ten feet in diameter. From 
his great cylindrical body project legs like 
huge columns ending in flat, circular feet 
and a tiny tail with a few hairs that would 
be a source of mortification to any rat. 

His huge proboscis is probably the best 
smelling apparatus in the world, for the ele- 
phant depends on the sense of smell more 
than on any other faculty. He also feeds and 
drinks with his trunk, works with it, and at 
times fights with it. He can shoot a stream 
of water out of his trunk that would put 
out a fire easily; with it he can lift a tree 
trunk weighing a ton and throw it without 
exertion. The poor mouse that would dare 


| opener : ves x Along the shores of Tanganyika’s lakes, painted and berouged like debutantes, flamingoes march daintily in quest of food. 


to frighten him by the nursery rhyme method 
of running up his nose would instantly be 
blown to kingdom come. The nose’s delicate 
tip, which can be likened to a finger, can 
pluck a single blade of grass, or skillfully 
peel the bark from bush roots the thickness 
of a thumb, 

The elephant’s nose is not the only peculi- 
arity about him. His feet are equally remark- 
able. They swell when weight rests on them, 
they contract when the weight is removed. 
An elephant may sink five feet into a swamp, 
but the minute he begins to lift one of his 
legs, his contracted foot comes out of the hole 
it has made without suction. 

Those massive legs of his are essential to 
his colossal body which they support with a 
minimum of muscular effort. Thanks to 
them the elephant can remain on his feet for 
years and he does not need to lie down to 
sleep. He rests, standing, during the hot 
noon hours, but he never sleeps during the 
night. 

As darkness approaches, his brain occupies 
itself with but one thought, to satisfy his 
hunger. He is a colossal eater and a gour- 
met. He will travel long trails to gratify his 
desire for the choicest of fruits, trees, bulbs, 
tubers, roots and sometimes tall grass. He 
: knows at what time of the year these deli- 

cacies are the juiciest—and he adapts him- 

self to the circumstances. 

Although he is a terrible fighter in his own 
defence when attacked by man, that is not 
his chief characteristic. His sagacity, his ver- 
satility and a certain comradeship have made 

« the elephant my friend. I shall always re- 
member the picture of the herd helping the 
old bull I had’ mortally wounded. With 


trunks and tusks the beasts were trying des- APPREHENSIVE GIANT 

perately to raise their fallen comrade, but The huge, sail-like ears of the bull elephant will sometimes project a full ten feet from each 
Rahat. 5 ; 2 : : “cane . side of the head. The ivory im the tusks weighs several hundred pounds and there is a record 
they could only succeed in mye his great of one mighly pair of tusks weighing together 450 pounds. The longest known tusk was that 
bulk about twenty feet. After more futile at- presented to Prince Albert in 1893, measuring 8 feet, 7/2 inches. 


tempts the herd was evidently convinced that 
the bull was dead. They left with ears out- 


A PEACEFUL FAMILY spread, their trunks feeling the wind to lo- 
During the hot hours of mid-day elephants browse lazily or rest standing in the shade of trees. cate their enemy—iman. ; 
With the approach of darkness they set out to satisfy their hunger, often traveling long dis- IT recall the time when young and husky 


i i i i | ‘ : 
tances to gratify their desires for succulent fruits, grasses, roots and leaves elephants formed the outer ring one group 


protecting their elders from the scented 
danger. I like to remember the day I saw a 
group of baby elephants playing with a great 
ball of sun-baked dirt which they rolled back 
and forth until it fell apart, while the herd fed 
peacefully in a nearby native cornfield. I 
shall forever treasure the picture of two baby 
elephants, their tiny trunks knitted into a 
knot, exerting themselves in a tug-of-war 
contest, while at a creek their mothers were 
spouting water playfully at each other, 
I shall never forget the occasion on which 
elephant calves teased the babies of a herd 
of buffaloes until the cow buffaloes chased 
them off. I think, too, of the extraordinary 
fact that I have never seen members of one 
elephant herd fighting each other. They have 
no enemy but man and are at peace among 
themselves. 
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You need not be a coward for your hair 
to stand on edge with fear when you are at- 
_ tacked by this huge beast. You suddenly feel 
_ yourself so fearfully small, especially if you 
face an enraged, man-killing rogue elephant. 
Of all the rogues I have encountered, none 
was more dangerous than “Shukra, the 


iP 


= Killer.”’ 4 


This elephant had killed three natives in 
_ less than a week. The young assistant to the 
- district officer of Bbulu hurried off in search 

of the killer, taking only two Africans as 

- guides. The youth wounded the rogue twice, 
and followed him deeper and deeper into a 

_ dense jungle forest. Later in the afternoon, 
the cornered bull unexpectedly charged out 
of thick bush and killed the inexperienced 
hunter. 

-~ When news of the young man’s death 
reached Mbulu, I volunteered to go after the 
man-killing rogue. For three days, my two 

_ reliable gun bearers and I combed the slopes 

of the mountain where Shukra was hiding. 
(Twice, the elephant lay in ambush for us, 

and only sheer luck saved us from a terrible 
fate. . 

Undaunted by his almost human clever- 
ness to play the hunter instead of the hunted, 
' we again took up Shukra’s fresh spoors the 

following day. Long before noon we were 
getting very close to our powerful, vicious 
enemy, and the killer must have been aware 
that he was being followed. With hearts 

_ pounding and nerves on edge, we faced an 

_ area of dense bush. Had the rogue gone on, 

_ or was he laying for us in that jungle patch 

_ thick enough to conceal him? Before I had 

a chance to decide what to do, one of my 

' gun bearers, Kamunga, settled the question 

in his own way. He removed his clothing 

' and sandals, and as stealthily and silently 
as a cat wriggled into the bush. At last—it 

- had seemed hours—he crept back and nodded 

; his head. Shukra was waiting! As quietly 

as Kamunga, he began to cut away the 

_ vines and branches to make a better opening. 

Suddenly the forest rang with piercing, 
terrifying elephant screams. With upraised 

ee and ears outspread; tons-of animal 


fury smashed through the thicket. Two great 
tusks, high above us, were ready to impale 
us. Shukra was charging! 

_ I aimed at the mighty head and fired, The 
_ kick of the heavy double-barrel rifle threw 
_ me off balance, and it was a second or two 
_ before I could fire again. In the meantime, 
_ Achheso, my second gun bearer, got in a 
shot himself from my spare rifle. His bullet 
must have hit a vital spot, for the elephant’s 
_ body shuddered. The rogue’s screams and 
his insane rage to kill us made him the most 
frightful sight I ever saw. 

With feverish haste I reloaded, snapped 
-the action together, aimed just below the ear 


ai 


: 


That shot avenged the young official and 
_ the three natives. Small trees and bushes 
» were smashed as Shukra crashed to the 
_ ground. With perspiration streaming from 
my body I thanked God that we were still 


alive. It takes only a few seconds to learn 


Bene, a db } €&-« es 


CAMOUFLAGE 


The dun-colored hide of the elephant blends so well with trees and other foliage that it is 
frequently impossible to see an elephant from a distance of more than ten or twenty yards. 


A LION AND HIS KILL 


From a herd of zebras this lion selected the victim which now lies at his feet. In a moment 
he will summon his mate to enjoy the feast. 


aC ie 


that killer elephants are very dangerous. 

Wherever there are elephants, there are 
also buffaloes, the guardians of the forests as 
I call them. I firmly believe that the ele- 
phant’s doom would have been sealed long 
before this had it not been for these animals 
which are cleverer, more keen-sighted and 
vindictive than elephants, and even quicker 
to take offense at man. The buffaloes have 
impeded the white man’s insatiable hunger 
for virgin forest lands. 

This beast deserves its reputation as one 
of the most dangerous of big-game animals. 
Since the appearance of human beings in 
Africa the buffalo has been hunted on ac- 
count of his meat, his hide and the beautiful, 
big horns. Naturally, the beast which had 
been indifferent and unsuspecting at the be- 
ginning became cautious, clever, vigilant and 
aggressive. Like the elephant and other wild 
animals, the buffalo.has no instinctive enmity 
to man. The enmity, I am sure, has been 
gained by tragic experiences with his deadly 
foe. 

Since then the beast has learned to attack 
swiftly and unexpectedly and with a strength 
that is prodigious. It has acquired a perfect 
genius for utilizing the advantages which a 
difficult country affords, and the hunter does 
not discover it until it is almost too late. Of 
all African animals the buffalo is the. only 
one which has a hereditary instinct, when 


describe, as any veteran hunter knows. 
Buffaloes are experts in the art of camou- 


flage. When pursued, they will hide in the ~ 


deepest shadows of the forest and remain 
perfectly still. Many times I have mistaken 
their bluish black bodies for huge rocks, until 
suddenly these “rocks” moved and crashed 
about. 

Nevertheless, when for days and weeks on 
end you have seen the buffalo living his life 
undisturbed and ignorant of the presence of 
man, you will find that he is extraordinarily 
shrewd. You learn to appreciate his intelli- 
gence, his loyalty to his family which he de- 
fends at the cost of his own life, and his 
acute sense of duty toward his mate and 
young. 

How does the’ buffalo spend his day? 
Usually he rises heavily from his couch be- 
tween four and five in the morning. Then he 
begins to graze. He takes a mouthful here, 
a mouthful there, snatching the grass from 
the dew-drenched tufts. If it is a herd you 
are watching, you will notice that the leader 
is a wise, old cow which keeps all the mem- 
bers of the family on a continuous move. As 
they slowly satisfy their hunger, the bullocks 
meet in playful conflict with lowered heads ; 
the cows jostle each other, lowing. On the 
edge of the herd the big bull is pursuing 
one of his lady-loves. He is quite capable of 
keeping his younger rivals, at a_ distance; 


A KILLER KILLED : 


Leopards hunt exclusively at night and for this reason it is difficult to learn much about their 
habits. When cornered they fight desperately and it requires expert marksmanship to kill them 
before they cause injury or death. 


wounded, pursued or devilled by human be- 


ings, to leave his tracks, lie in ambush, and 
charge from the flank or rear at close quar- 
ters: Many an unsuspecting sportsman has 
lost his life through this method of attack 
which has become known as the “buffalo 
hook.” Unlike the lion who is usually satis- 
fied with giving his victim a knock-out blow 
or. bite; the buffalo, once he has caught up 
with his foe, will not leave while there is a 
vestige of life remaining. In many cases he 
will work over his victim with hoof and horn 
for an hour with results too horrible to 
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more than once they have felt the sharp 
points of his powerful horns. Now and then 
a young mother turns anxiously to look for 
her calf which is gamboling cheerfully about 
at an incautious distance. — 

The herd is on the move all the time; it 
drinks, then grazes again. At nine in the 
morning the sun is getting hot. The beasts 
slow down and by ten, lazy and half asleep, 
move under shady trees or lie down in the 
tall screening grass to chew the cud. 

As the sun approaches the west, the buf- 
faloes become active again. Once more they 


, y 
graze, once more they drink, once more pe 
AR as the herd moves restlessly about. 
Around midnight they look for a resting 
place, preferably a new location which offers 
them the best possible protection against their 
worst enemies—imen and lions! 

Toward evening the lion comes out from 
his resting place, yawns, stretches, and 
leisurely looks about for something to eat. 
From his point of vantage, usually a smali 
and rocky knoll 6r hill with dense under- 
brush, he locates a herd of grazing zebras. 
These animals are his favorite diet because 
the larger game is easier to catch. Only when 
driven by extreme hunger will he slay smaller 
antelopes. After he has spied the beast which 
he hopes will be his next meal, he goes down 
wind and stalks to within rushing distance. 
Then he makes a sudden dash. ch zebra 
is thrown by the lion’s spring and instantly 
killed by a bite in the back of the neck. | 1 
have seen numerous lion kills, but only once 
have I-observed a feline in the act of killing. 

My camp had been established in an open 
forest of lofty, yellow - barked acacia trees 
near the clear Mtowa-Mbe River at the edge 
of the seemingly endless Serengetti Plains. 
Late in the afternoon, I decided to go wing 
shooting, for large coveys of partridges had 
whetted my appetite for young fowl. My 
gun bearers and I had not gone far from 
camp when, suddenly, a lion crossed our 


perfectly with that of the turf. 


path, a, scant fifty yards away. We cau- 
tiously followed him because we realized that 
his unusual behavior—he was not paying the 
least attention to us—was impelled by a fixed 
purpose. 

As we stopped beneath the low-hanging 


_ branches of a big lone tree, the heads of graz- 


ing zebras which must have come up from 
the depression beyond appeared over the edge 
of the narrow lea. 

The lion stalked closer. Suddenly, the lead- 
ing mare threw up her head quickly, but the 
king of the jungle had disappeared in the 
short grass. The color of his body blended 
The darker 
shaded head resembled a small, round vol- 
canic boulder. Such must have been the 
zebra’s impression, for after a minute’s in- 
tense gaze she resumed her feeding. In- 
stantly the lion was on his feet and crept 
nearer. 

This performance was repeated until less 
than thirty steps separated the old mare from 
her ancient enemy. Then Nature must have 
signalled the “tiger horse” a vague warning 
through that mysterious sixth sense of all 


wild life. 


Cautiously, slowly, the old mare advanced 
with an unfalteringly gaze directed at the ob- 
ject which had evoked her anxiety. Muscles 
quivered. Her tail switched nervously back 
and forth. She stopped abruptly with head 


PROWLING IN THE NIGHT 


The leopard is at home in every part of East Africa from the plains and forests up to timber- 
line on the equatorial mountains. This picture of a leopard approaching a waterhole was made 
by flashlight. 


thrown back, ears erect, nostrils extended, 
her eyes big and shining. Only the bushy 
tuft of the lion’s tail lashed from left to right 
significantly. There was a barely noticeable 
play of muscles and—a yellow streak raced 
through space. The lion had struck! 
Instantly the zebra whirled around. A 


cloud of dust. A sound of impact. Immedi- 
ately the herd stampeded in a mad race for 
safety. 

As the dust settled, the lion stood over his 
kill, majestic and proud in appearance. With 
deep and thunderous roaring the king called 
his queen to share the food. 

So far as I know, except for the compara- 
tively few man-eaters, lions are never the 
aggressors. They prefer to get out of the 
way of man rather than fight him. This is 
simple caution, not cowardice as some ob- 
servers have implied. These yellow cats will 
put up with a good deal of disturbance and 
inconvenience and even pain before they will 
fight. But once decided to do battle they will 
scrap with an unbelievable courage and dar- 
ing, even if there are plenty of opportunities 
to escape. The lion kills instantly. It is be- 
neath his dignity to play with his victim as 
the house-cat amuses itself with a terrified 
mouse. 

The lion’s preferred range embraces roll- 
ing steppes or light forests where, with blaz- 
ing eyes and stealthy pace, he stalks his prey. 
Contrary to statements often made, he some- 
times gains food by agility and speed. 

You've probably often heard that a lion 
likes to lurk near a waterhole where, con- 
cealed by bush, he lies in wait for the ani- 
mals coming to drink. This is not true, for 
the king is a gentleman who fights openly, 
fair and square. Africa’s jungle springs ap- 
pear to be sanctuaries for wildlife which even 
the leopard does not infringe upon. . 

The leopard is a cat that has all the quali- 
ties which gave rise to the “nine lives” legend. 

(Continued on page 34) 


GUARDIANS OF THE FORESTS 


The most dangerous and vindictive of all East 

African beasts, not excepting the lion and the 

leopard, are the wild buffaloes. Grazing in the 

tall grass they look peaceful enough, but once 

aroused they will attack with devastating 
speed and fury. 


The original chimney shafts still stand 
on the Little Leez Priory in Essex which 
was built about 1536. 


Wattisfield Hall in Suffolk is a typical example of Tudor domestic architecture. There 
are several double sets of chimneys and a fine example-of a ‘‘straight five’’, or five 


shafts in line, at one end of the house. 
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igh iid: Mighty Chimneys 
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by William Harvey 
With photographs by F. A. Girling 


WHEN APPROACHING some old English 
manor-house from a distance, the observant 
tourist will note that frequently it is the chim- 
ney-stacks, rising in well-poised groups over 
the tops of trees, which convey the first im- 
pression of the grandeur and antiquated re- 
pose of the building itself. 

Among the relics of Tudor England there 
are chimney-stacks which are a fine study of 
graceful and intrepid combinations; groups 


of chimneys which, in the minds of those 
versed in the laws of construction, or pos- 
sessing an eye for the picturesque, can but 
evoke delight. On no part of an old manor 
house did the masons spend more care than 
on the chimneys. Particularly was this the 
case during that period of English history 


known as the Tudor dynasty, which began 


with the crowning of Henry VII, in 1485, 
and ended with the death of Queen Elizabeth, 


The ingenuity of Tudor builders finds expression in these chimneys which, beginning at the 
left, are from Clopton Hall, Wickshambrook, Suffolk; Garboldishaw, Norfolk; and Martin’s 


Farms, Newport, Essex. 


_A magnificent group of chimney shafts 
dating from the late sixteenth century 
tise above the roof of Wattisfield Hall 
in Suffolk which is pictured on the op- 
posite page. The shafts are octagonal 
in plan and have good molded bases; 
the caps project and are fused to- 

gether. 


The clock house at Little Stonham in Suffolk. has a chimney with four shafts made of 
square bricks decorated with the Tudor rose. 


large 


On the Manor House in Buckingham there is 
a good example of the twisted chimney which 
was popular in the days of Henry VIII. 


in 1603—a great, vigorous, creative era. 

During that time a great deal of building 
was being done all over England and the skill 
with which the English bricklayers applied 
themselves to the new art of decorative chim- 
ney construction stamps them as craftsmen of 
the first rank. There are few examples of 
this kind of work extant of earlier date than 
the sixteenth century. This is quite under- 
standable, there being ample evidence to show 
that the majority of dwelling-places were not 
provided with chimneys, as distinct from 
mere flues, until then. In William Harri- 
son’s England, written in 1557, for instance, 
we read of a “multitude of chimneys latelie 
erected, whereas in their yoong daies . . . each 
one made his fire against a reredos in the 


1] 


The chimney on the White Hart Inn in Scole, 
Norfolk, dates from about 1650. 


This chimney at St. Osyth Priory in Essex is 
a good example of an elaborately decorated 
chimney of Tudor times. 


There are few finer 
examples of the 
half timbered house 
of the sixteenth 
century than this 
impressive struc- 
ture in Basts, Grun- 
disburgh, Suffolk. 
The chimney shafts 
are elaborately dec- 
orated. 


hall.” Homes were indeed crude in those days. 

Harrison also “mentions that in his own 
village, in Essex, there were not more than 
two or three chimneys. Again, John Aubrey 
(1626-1697), in one of his collections of 
notes, wrote “Antiently, before the Reforma- 
tion, ordinary men’s houses, as copyholders 
and the like, had no chimneys, but fleus like 
louvre-holes.” 

Acutally, the Normans were the first to 
build chimneys in England, which fact, doubt- 
less, accounts for the use of the word “‘chim- 
ney,” which is derived from the French 
cheminée, meaning “fireplace”. Norman 
chimneys, however, were very primitive af- 
fairs, in the nature of flues, contrived in the 
thickness of the walls of castles, and emerg- 
ing in the exterior wall-surface a few feet 
above the level of the fire. Orford Castle, 
Suffolk, affords examples of this kind of con- 
struction. We find an advance on these at 
Framlingham Castle, Suffolk, built in the late 


That the decora- 
tion of chimneys 
could vary widely 
on the same struc- 
ture is evident from 
this picture of St. 
Osyth Priory which 
should be com- 
pared with the 
photograph at the 
left. 
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twelfth century, for here the flues are carried 
up through the walls to the top of the build- 
ing. There were_no projecting shafts, how- 
ever, the beautiful examples now to be seen 
on the castle dating from the early sixteenth 
century. 

Further progress is observed by the fif- 
teenth century, at any rate where castles and 
monasteries are concerned, for it is noted by 
Leyland that in those establishments smoke 
was sometimes carried off by “tunnels made 
in the syde of the wall.” In manor houses, 
however, it was still customary for the main 
fire to be built on an open hearth in the middle 
of the central hall, raised, as a rule, on a low 
platform of brick or stone, the smoke escap- 
ing either through the door or from an out- 
let in the roof. In old houses, with roofs of 
the king-post type, it is still possible to see 
timbers encrusted with: soot. Incidentally, 
the open fire in the central hall of a medieval 

(Continued on page 31) 


troubled minds 


IN THOSE GOOD old days before the atom 
bomb was invented the odd corners of the 


world were cluttered with tourists traveling 


to Get Away From It All. Today tourists 
are hitting the road again, but with a new 
urgency: they are trying to Get Away From 
IT While their eyes are on the scenery their 
are on something else: 
“Would this be a good spot to hide out in 
when they start dropping those things?” 
Obviously the spot should be healthful, 
scenic, unimportant economically and _politi- 
cally, and so hidden away that no one would 
dream of wasting an expensive atomic bomb 
on it. The inhabitants, moreover, should be 
tough hombres who have survived the count- 


Jess catastrophes of the past and possess a 


working philosophy designed to triumph ovet 
the unpredictable terrors of the atomic fu- 
ture. 

At the risk of starting a stampede I hereby 
announce that I think I have found the spot— 
for me. It is the village of Chichicastenango, 
which sits on a remote plateau in the Guate- 
malan highlands, seven thousand feet in the 
air, entirely surrounded by precipitous ra- 
vines and guarded by a circle of craggy hills. 

It is inhabited by Quiche Indians, direct 
descendants and survivors of a branch of the 
great Mayan race. The Spanish conquista- 
dors couldn’t exterminate them; friars 
couldn’t pacify them. Earthquakes couldn’t 
shake them loose or floods dislodge them; 
when yolcanoes covered up their mountain 
villages they dug their way out and defiantly 
planted corn right up to the edge of the smok- 
ing craters-—and still do it to this day. 

_ My favorite neighbor when I come back to 
settle down in this atomic hideout will be a 


_ certain Mayan-Quiche Indian who owns just 


_ sale with dignified indifference. 
tourist asks him how much he wants he 


t 
5 


one change of costume. He has no hat and 


no shoes but makes what in Chichicastenango 


is a comfortable living with the minimum ex- 
penditure of energy. In the morning—some 


_mornings—he leisurely arrives about ten 


o'clock at, the gate of the inn, carrying one 
spray of white orchids which he offers for 
When the 


smiles and mentions the first fantastic figure 
that comes into his head—sometimes as much 


as fifty cents. I made the stranger’s mistake 


the first. time of giving him what he asked. 
(Any New York florist would have grabbed 
them for $20). But my orchid man took the 
ty cents and went away very unhappy; his 
day was spoiled, because now he was out of 
business and had no excuse for hanging 
around ‘the hotel, watching all these odd-look- 


% ing natives: from foreign lands in their queer 


by J. P. McEvoy 


THE SAND OF FREEDOM FROM WANTING 


oe 


Silberstein from European 


DRESSED FOR HER FIRST FIESTA 


On festive occasions the Quiche Indian girls wear the same costumes as their parents. 


national costumes complete with cameras and 
droopy-seat slacks. 

I am told that orchids need no roots and 
have learned to live off the air. Mighty clever 
ef orchids, but my favorite character is even 
more clever: he has learned to live off 
orchids. All he does is merely walk down 
into the nearest ravine and pluck a bloom off 
the nearest tree. The local pine trees are 


hosts to thousands of these “white nuns,” as 
they are called. Then he strolls over to the 
hotel which provides him with purchasers for 
his daily orchid, which he usually manages 
to hold on to until the end of the day, when 
he disposes of it for fifteen cents, his abso- 
lutely-final-rock-bottom price. That done, my 
orchid man disappears up the street and into 
one of the whitewashed adobe houses that 
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Direct descendants of a branch of the great. Mayan race, 
the Quiche Indians still possess the rugged qualities 
which made it impossible for the Spanish conquistadors 


to exterminate them. 


cling precariously to the edge of this steep 
mountain village. 

The Guatemalan Indian is perhaps the 
quietest human alive, and it is amusing to 
watch the bewilderment on the faces of the 
tourists as they encounter the granite dignity 
of these dark and dour ancients. Outside 
my window:in the village a great Sunday 
morning market is going on. The old square 
in front of the church is pack-jammed with 
Indians. There must be five thousand of 
them, and you can barely hear them. ‘Go out 
and stand right up against an Indian group 
that is bargaining and haggling, and you can 
hear only an occasional low mutter, and be- 
tween long silences a monosyllabic grunt. 

All these wares in the market place have 
been carried over precipitous mountain trails 
twenty to fifty miles, on the backs of the men 
and the heads of the women who now stand 
around in silent groups or shuffle bare-footed 
in the soft dust, buying red peppers, yellow 
corn, brown wool or black beans; selling 
painted ‘gourds or copal incense, hand-woven 
blankets or sun-dried lizards. They carry on 
their commerce with hardly more communi- 
cation than a perceptible lift of the eyebrow, 
a shrug of the shoulder or a furtive glance 
between a standing husband and a squatting 
wife. 

Occasionally a merchant rouses from his 
immemorial coma to mutter something, and 
then lapses into a disdainful indifference. 
After aeons of this primitive war of nerves, 
and by some process too subtle to detect or 
describe, the final barrier of merchandising 
resistance is overcome, the ultimate offer 
recognized and accepted, the bargain struck, 
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and the Indian buyer melts away with his 
modest purchase, leaving the Indian seller to 
sink back once more into his primitive 
silence and primordial apathy. 

If the Guatemalan Indian is the quietest 
human alive, the American tourist 1s unques- 
tionably the noisiest biped abroad. Is he loud 
because he thinks that shouting helps make 
him understood in a foreign language? 

My theory is that once he leaves his home 
town and the prying, busy-body curiosity and 
censure of his relatives, neighbors and fellow- 
citizens, he believes that in some magical way 
he has become invisible. Wrapped in this 
new cloak of invisibility he moves abroad in 
a strange, wonderful world of people who 
can’t understand what he is saying, are not 
interested in what he is thinking, and seem 
unaware of what he is doing. All of his in- 
hibitions melt away, his repressions vanish; 
for once in his harassed life he says and does 
what he likes. 2 

As I write this, the post-war invasion of 
bargain hunters and fashion scouts is in- 
filtrating the region; war-harassed husbands 
and ration-weary wives are storming the mar- 
ket places ; determined old ladies are snapping 
cameras in forbidden sanctuaries and taboo 
pagan shrines; and repressed spinsters, male 
and female, are kicking up their heels all over 
this picturesque landscape in that fine care- 


less rapture which might be called the Fifth: 


Freedom—Freedom from Frustration. 

It has been said that the story of the aver- 
age successful American businessman could 
be summed up thus: he was born in the coun- 
try, where he worked like hell so he could 
live in the city, where he worked like hell 


Silberstein from European 


The Guatemalan Indian is generally taciturn and impas- 
sive, but for all his apparent apathy he has achievea a 
harmonious adjustment with his environment rarely found 


in industrialized societies. 


Gendreau 
In the market place at Chichicastenango 
Indian traders bargain over red peppers, 
yellow corn or black beans. Other Indians 
carrying incense mount the church steps 

to pay tribute to their patron saints. 


so he could go back and live in the country. 
The Chichicastenango Indian is smarter than 
that—smarter than the tourist who manages 
an occasional escape from the squirrel cage of 
success to enjoy a brief freedom and the 
glow of feeling superior to these “uncivilized” 
Indians. Uncivilized they may be, but as 
one scientist reported after years of study- 
ing them: . 

“These Indians are not dropping dead of 
heart failure, or congesting sanatoriums with 
psychopathic wreckage, or demanding that 


ee Qe et eat 


society give them doles, bonuses or social 
security. The white man seems to have lost 
confidence in himself and his kind. The 
widespread hysteria of the present is, at bot- 


tom, a panic of uncertainty about three 


square meals a day. The Indian calmly takes 
up the slack of his stomach with a belt woven 
with his own hands. He is capable of being 
happy though hungry. The fear of a pinch 
in his pocketbook or his stomach throws the 
white man into a depression. The Indian, 


down to his last meal, goes to sleep in serene 
confidence in himself and the beneficence of 
nature.” 


European 

The milk of the partly ripened coconut pro- 

vides the Guatemalan laborer with a refresh- 
ing and nourishing drink. 


Natives from many parts of Guatemala come 

to the market place in Chichicastenango, Peo- 

ple from each district can be distinguished by 

their special costumes and their own embroid- 

ered designs. These men are from Lake 
Atitlan. 


Watson from Gendreau 


Hi! the poor Indian! Here is old Private 
Enterprise himself. With his own hands he 
grows all he needs to eat and weaves all he 
needs to wear and makes all he needs to sell. 
His is a one-man business with no reconver- 
sion troubles, no notes falling due, no man- 
agement-labor strife, no income tax sleuths 
inch-worming their way through his books. 
Tourists or no tourists, he has his little malpa 
(corn patch) outside of town. Here he 
raises enough corn to eat, and a small sur- 
plus of grain and fodder which he carries on 
his back to town on market day and ex- 
changes for salt and chili peppers or a woven 
mat of rushes from the lake villages, or a 
hand-loomed blanket made from the wool of 
sheep that browse ten thousand feet above 
sea level. 

His earthly needs thus taken care of, he 
buys a little copal incense to burn on the out- 
side steps of the church to his pagan god; 
then, just to be on the safe side, inside the 
church to the saints as well. Here he makes 
an artistic pattern of rose petals and grains 
of corn on the stone floor, sets small lighted 
candles among them, and while his wife and 
children kneel silently by and patiently wait, 
he harangues a colorful conglomeration of 
apostles and saints. This attended to, he de- 
parts, secure in his faith and serenely satis- 
fied that he has done all that reasonably could 
be expected of any man. 

Chichicastenango is but one of many vil- 
lages that are empty except when the Indians 
come in from their milpas on market days, 
church festivals, national holidays and a num- 
ber of mysterious local feast days dedicated 
to patron saints and pagan gods who share the 


responsibility of blessing the planting and the 
harvesting of the crops. In fact, each town is 
but a colorful stage setting for the market 
which is held once or twice a week in every 
Indian village. 

The market is more than just a trading 
center; it is the Indian’s newspaper, radio, 
movie house, corner drug store, pool room, 
country club, his Wall Street, Chamber of 
‘Commerce, Rotary Club and Town Hall of 
the Air. The women go along, carrying the 
babies and their share of the produce, and sit 
together all day exchanging news and gossip 
of the whole countryside while trading 
chickens, baskets and hand-woven skirts and 
blouses. 

In addition to market days there are the 
fiestas. Some of these are only one day 
long, but it takes a day to get ready for them 
and two days to recover. The -real hum- 
dinger, in honor of Santo Tomas, the patron 
saint of Chichicastenango, lasts through most 
of December, and requires weeks of re- 
hearsals for the dances and preparations for 
the processions and fireworks. The Christ- 
mas holidays follow this fiesta with no inter- 
ruption. Then comes the New Year by the 
Christian calendar, and after that the New 
Year by their own Mayan calendar. In short, 
thanks to tradition, planning and religiosity, 
the Indian manages to tuck more than an 
ample share of holidaying into the calendar 
year. 

Naturally this infuriates the foreigners in 
Guatemala—but not the Indians who consti- 
tute more than half the population and on 
whose strong backs the basic economy of the 

(Continued on page 34) 


In every Guatemalan village the church is the focal point of community life. These youngsters 
before the church at Chichicastenango are watching the activities in the market place during 
a holiday. 


European 


THE ARCTIC SUICIDE 
SQUADS 


by Frank Wlingworth 
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LEMMINGS COMMITTED SUICIDE ALSO 1939 


—Ebwed COswell 


On this map are shown some of the great 
suicide treks of lemmings in Scandinavia. 
Above the Arctic Circle are the lemming 
migrations witnessed by the author in 1938 
and 1939. Below is the great migration of 
1891 toward Tronheim Fjord during which 
millions drowned themselves in the sea. 


SURGING ACROSS Arctic desolation come 
the lemming legions. At first in three paral- 
lel columns about two feet apart, then in a 
veritable horde that spills down the moun- 
tains, blankets the tundra, chokes rivers, the 
little animals swarm across the countryside 
over a twenty miles wide “front” on their 
way to mass suicide. 

In their wake they leave countless million 
dead and a host of well-gorged Arctic foxes, 
weasels and birds of prey. By the billion 
the lemmings perish in their two or three. 
years’ journey to the sea and to mass hari- 
kiri by drowning, but such are their numbers 
that a multitude reaches the ocean; and as 
the first ranks die in the thrashing propellers 
of mail-packets or through exhaustion: fur- 
' ther multitudes patter into the icy water. 
“. scramble onto ice-floes for a brief rest and 
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These plump lemmings were trapped to study their fur and its pos- 
sible use for commercial purposes. 


strike out again for what might be a lemming 
Atlanta. . 

The mass suicide of the lemming was, until 
recently, one of the major mysteries of na- 
ture. And the little animal, cousin of the 
mole, still offers opportunities for research 
as interesting as any to be found in the Far 
North. 

I was fortunate to come upon these strange 
little rodents at a point three hundred miles 
north of the Polar Circle in Scandinavian 
Lapland, during a “swarming” period. Every 
time we stopped for a meal or a rest scores 
of the little creatures, their noses trembling at 
the seldom-encountered scent of man, 
paused for a moment on their three-years 
transtundra journey to investigate the hob- 
nailed invaders of their desolate territory. 
Friendly little chaps, I thought! Five inches 
of yellowish-brown fur with a dark stripe 
down the back, an apology for a tail, small 
rounded ears, fangs long enough to meet 
through the finger and claws obviously made 
for digging. 

I must pick up one to study it more closely. 
Immediately that “friendly little chap” be- 
came a tooth-snapping, struggling, snarling 
fiend! After a few moments it calmed down. 
But my kindly action in blowing a mosquito 
from its blunt nose, mistaken for an act of 
aggression, set the animal struggling again: 
a strange, rumbling sound passed between 


snapping yellow fangs from the regions of a 


quivering white belly, and the normally black 
and beady eyes took on a distinctly red hue. 
“They’re usually shy,’ my Lapp guide ex- 
plained, “but we don’t touch them when 
they’re migrating because they’re as fierce as 
a wolf, size for size.” Released, the little 
creature ambled off on its long journey again 
as though time was no object. 

Before scientists got busy with test tubes 
to solve this, the greatest mystery of nature, 
two theories were advanced to explain the 
lemmings’ amazing suicide act. 

Aeons ago (one school said) dry land 


linked Scandinavia, Britain, Greenland and ~ 


North America; and as lemming populations 
increased in one or another area so mass mi- 
grations occurred. Then came the sea. Ac- 
customed to swimming lakes and rivers bar- 
ring their paths to fresh fields, and unable to 


appreciate the width of the salt water bar- — 


rier, migrating millions plunged into the sea 
and perished. 

The second school thought that nature, hav- 
ing mistakenly rendered the lemming an over- 
prolific breeder to overcome the toll of the 
Arctic, hit on the novel idea of preserving 
the species from famine by planting a suicide 
kink in its brain. 

Ingenious explanations! 
less. They did not explain why migrations 


The brown bundle of yellow brown ferocity 

which the author holds in his hand is scarcel 

five inches long but it is as fierce as a wake 
in proportion to his size. i 


But quite value-— 


occur every twelve years; or why one mov- 
ing horde, despite millions lost on the long 
journey to the sea, increases numericall\ 
while another dwindles to nothing en route. 
-Yesterday’s naturalists suggested that famin: 
caused lemmings to turn cannibal, devouring 
their young so that the moving legion die« 
a natural death. But not even the most in- 
genious of ingenious naturalists could explain 
why a billion lemmings should suddenly com. 
- mit mass hari kiri when food was plentiful in 
their home-areas, or why the rodents should 
usually set off in a westerly direction. 
Today, we know the answer is summed up 
in one word: vitamins. 
The trails which scientists followed to 
reach this startling conclusion led through the 
desolation of Arctic Norway. Although in 
the Stone Age lemmings roamed as far south 
as Switzerland, they are now found only in 
the Far North: indeed, they live as far north 
as any animal can live—within nine degrees 
of the Pole, in Grant Land—and it is ‘doubt- 
_ ful if they are found-in any numbers south 
of the sixty-fifth latitude. Between these ex- 
 tremes of the desolate Lemming Kingdom 
“various species are indigenous to Spitzbergen, 
Nova Zemlaya (the island jammed between 
_ Russia’s northwest corner and the ice-bar- 
rier), Arctic Europe, Greenland, the Aleu- 
tians, Alaska, northern Canada and Siberia. 
Conditions peculiar to the districts they in- 
habit have seen several sub-species develop. 
For instance, the gray and “‘earless” lemmings 
is of northern Siberia bear little resemblance to 
- the bundles of yellow-brown ferocity 1! 
studied in Lapland: in winter the snowy lem- 
ming knows 'a white coat beautifully dappled 
with gray and wears neat furred gloves and 
shoes; on the other hand the Myodes lem- 
ming, one variety of which is a brilliant 
e orange, remains the same color the year 
_ round. Some species live solely in the for- 
ests, others on the mountains. However, the 
species” share. two common features: their 


a: formed skulls and ey and (with 


ONE OF THE MILLIONS OF MIGRANTS FROM LAPLAND 


During their great migration lemmings are prolific breeders bringing forth at least two broods a 
year, averaging five each. They march by night, feeding and sleeping by day and devouring all 
the vegetation on their way. 


the exception of the stay-at-home woodland 
lemming) a suicide kink. 

Scientists who during the last few years 
studied the latter peculiarity discovered that 
towards the end of every twelve year period 
the rodents, usually timid, become quite fear- 
less. At the same time they produce larger 
families at shorter intervals until the moun- 
tains teems with life. Arctic foxes, wolves, 
weasels, martens, reindeer (which eat the 
lemmings for the lichen in their stomachs), 
eagle-owls, eagles and hawks converge on 
the area, and, amazingly, become almost as 
fearless as the lemmings themselves. On my 
Lapland trip my guide said that even the 
reindeer, usually docile creatures, were liable 
to become suddenly unmanageable during the 
swarming period. I saw Arctic foxes, prac- 
tically waiting for their prey to walk into 


their mouths, so fearless that they hardly 
troubled to get out of our way, sitting their 
ground amid the scurrying multitude with an 
insolent sort of look and ambling off at the 
last moment with the gait of laden stomachs. 
Buzzards, gyr-falcons and hawks were no 
less fearless—and full. 

As far as the eye could see the tundra 
seemed to undulate with movement: the whis- 
per of pattering feet splashing in the bog 
filled the air: in the rivers tens of thousands 
of swimming forms fought the currents, and 
the banks were lined with foot-high piles of 
bodies. In places, the stench of decaying 
corpses was far from pleasant. And all the 
while from the east came countless more mil- 
lions, pressing remorselessly on towards the 
day of their suicide in the Atlantic Ocean, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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AMERICA’S CIVIL WAR 
IN RUSSIAN WATERS 


The Confederate battle- 
ship Shenandoah pursued 
Union whaling ships into 
the remote waters of 
Bering Straits where it 
captured the crews of six 
vessels, This contempor- 
ary engraving shows the 
Shenandoah towing a 
string of twelve whale- 
boats carrying captives. 


“Bettman Archive 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 1729-1796 


Despite the refusal of this powerful monarch to 
grant him the privilege of crossing Siberia, the 
young American explorer, John Ledyard, succeeded 
in traveling within six hundred miles of the Pacific 
before the authorities forced him to turn back. 


SIBERIA the land of cold and suffering, 
has early and late exercised a peculiar spell 
on a long line of hardy Americans. They 
were fascinated—and it was not only a fasci- 
nation of horror. They were also drawn by 


vague legends of Siberia’s wealth, of the 


breath-taking beauty of her taiga and tundra 
and steppe, and of the route she afforded to 
yet more fabulous regions. 

Before Lewis and Clark and other Amer- 
ican explorers went West to blaze this coun- 
try’s trails to the Pacific, Thomas Jefferson 
had thought of an Eastern route to our 
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THE FIRST AMERICANS 


IN SIBERIA 


by Albert Parry 


The fact that Soviet Siberia is America’s next door neighbor was made 
dramatically evident when American planes were flown to Russia by the 
Arctic air route during the most critical period of the war. Yet at various 
times throughout the last two centuries, despite the absence of airplanes, 
steamships and railroads, America has been closely linked with Siberia com- 
mercially, economically and even politically. The story as it is set forth in 
this article is a fascinating one and it introduces three remarkable, almost 
forgotten Americans—John Ledyard, Peter Dobell and George Kennan. The 
author, a frequent contributor to “Travel”, is an authority on the Soviet 


Far East. 


Northwest—via Siberia. In 1785, while in 
Paris, Jefferson was visited by a Connecticut 
Yankee, John Ledyard, who dreamed dreams 
of building a fur-trading empire for the 
young States in the farthest west of this con- 
tinent. Jefferson believed in Ledyard; he 
thought that the New Englander could 
achieve the impossible. The Virginian wrote: 
“T suggested to him the enterprise of ex- 
ploring the western part of our continent by 
passing through St. Petersburg to Kam- 
chatka, and procuring a passage thence in 
some of the Russian vessels to Nootka Sound 


. and I undertook to have the permission’ 


of the Empress of Russia solicited.” 

But Catherine II did not want to lend a 
hand to a rival fur trade so close to her own 
subjects’ hunting grounds in the North Pa- 
cific. She refused a passport to Ledyard. 
The Yankee went anyway, through Hamburg 
and Scandinavian lands, thence to St. Peters- 


Editorial note 


burg. Catherine happened to be away, and 
some uninformed officials of hers gave him a 
permit for eastward travel. In the spring, 
and summer of 1787, attaching himself to the 
caravan of a Scotch physician, Ledyard 
crossed much of Siberia “driving with wild 
Tartar horses, at a most rapid rate, over a 
wild and ragged country, breaking and up- 
setting carriages, beswarmed with mosquitoes, 
all the way hard rains,” as he himself de- 
scribed the journey. He arrived in Irkutsk 
soaked through, “one complete mass of mud.” 

Joining a Russian expedition, Ledyard 
sailed down the Lena River to Yakutsk, 
where he was a mere six hundred miles from 
the Pacific coast—but where the Tsarina’s of- 
ficials caught up with him. ‘The local gov- 
ernor stopped him from going any farther, 
claiming that, the month being September, 
the cruel Siberian winter would soon set in, 


making the American’s progress dangerous — 


and even Hepossble:. Despite his protests, 
Ledyard was shipped back to Irkutsk with 
the party of -Joseph Billings, an Englishman 
in Catherine’s service whom Ledyard had 
known well from his and Billing’s participa- 
tion in Captain James Cook’s third voyage. 

At Irkutsk, in February, 1788, the Amer- 
ican was arrested on charges of being “a 
French spy.” The real reason—fur trade— 
was never mentioned. Ledyard raged and 
wailed: “I had penetrated through Europe 
and Asia almost to the Pacific Ocean, but in 
the midst of my career I was arrested as a 
prisoner of the Empress of Russia.” The 
Tsarina’s police rushed him all the way to the 
Polish frontier where he was released with a 
stern injunction to stay away. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was sad to hear of his friend’s misad- 
venture but continued to cheer him and for 
him. Had Ledyard lived a few more years 
he might have tried Siberia again, but on 
January 10, 1789, he died—at the early age 
of thirty-seven. 

The next American to appear on the Si- 
berian scene was an Irishman from Pennsyl- 
-vania, Peter Dobell. He came _ through 
_ Siberia’s Eastern: door, arriving in St. Peters- 

burg in February, 1814, after an arduous but 
successful crossing of Russian Asia. Tsar 
Alexander I, Catherine’s grandson and Na- 
poleon’s conqueror was on the Russian 
throne, and his mood was generous and lib- 
eral, especially to these enterprising Amer- 
icans, who were by then represented in 
Russia diplomatically as well as commercially. 
Dobell had ideas about Siberia, and wanted 
to broach them to the Tsar. 

Peter Dobell, a native of County Cork, had 
been brought to America by his parents as a 
child. He grew up in Pennsylvania; entered, 
but was not graduated from, the University 
of Philadelphia; and, at the death of his 
parents, joined the new army of the United 
States. In the 1790’s he served as a private 
in a mounted troop, saw action against the 
Whiskey Rebellion and the Indians, and 
tasted of the wilderness of the Ohio Valley. 
_ He next heard of the profits to be had in the 
freshly born Yankee trade with China, and 
thither he sailed as a supercargo, quickly 
gaining a fortune. While in Canton in the 
early 1800’s he met Captain Ivan Krusen- 
stern, a Russian navigator, and rendered him 
such valuable aid that the Tsar sent Dobell a 
diamond ring as a token of appreciation. 
_ Krusenstern also tried to repay Dobell by 
telling him of the shortage of food and of 
many other necessities in Kamchatka, and of 
_ the profits to be made by a plucky foreigner 
who would trade with the peninsula. 

In 1812 Dobell took two heavily laden 
ships to Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka, yet, 
_ for some reason, could sell there but one of 
the two. He re-routed the other to Manila, 
sold it with advantage, and himself remained 
in Kamchatka into the winter, then traveled 
along the Aleutian Islands and various Si- 
berian coasts. Crossing the whole of Si- 
-beria, his eye sharpened for its possibilities 
by his old experiences in the frontierlands of 
the Ohio Valley, he came to St. Petersburg to 
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From Vonage au Siberie by L’Abbe d’Auteroche, Pus: 1768 
SIBERIAN TURKISH BATH 


The Russian bath houses in the time of Catherine the Great were the eighteenth century 

equivalent of the modern Turkish bath. As in Japan men and women bathed together—a fact 

which permitted the Parisian artist who made this illustration to give his imagination free rein. 
| 


EXILES RETURNING FROM RUSSIA 


It was through villages of this kind with wooden houses and bulbous-domed Orthodox churches 
that John Ledyard and Peter Dobell traveled in their time. 
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write to the Tsar such enthusiastic reports 
as this one: 

“Nature in Siberia is profusely grand and 
magnificent, marking those remote regions 
with inviting attractions to human industry 
and improvement, and giving the strongest 
indications of their becoming, ere long, the 
most flourishing of His Imperial Majesty’s 
dominions. Those who are ignorant of their 
value have very unjustly styled them an un- 
grateful wilderness. I, therefore, feel partic- 
ular pleasure in attempting to rescue this 
superb portion of nature’s work from an un- 
merited reproach, and in assuring our august 
Emperor that it forms a branch of his empire 
that amply merits his benign protection. It 
cannot be denied that there are some parts 
of Siberia totally incorrigible, owing to the 
severity of their climates, bad soil, and other 
causes; but I firmly assert, without the fear 
of contradiction, that the most considerable 
portion of that country possesses native re- 
sources, soil and climate, very superior to 
what is generally believed even in Russia—- 
and that it would advance rapidly, were it 
well governed and better peopled. . . 

“Siberia does not possess the climate of 
Italy, nor the luxurious productions of India, 
but she possesses a fertile soil, a climate much 


better than is generally believed, and natural. 


resources of the highest value; and she pre- 
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INSPECTION IN THE PRISON AT YENISEISK 


It was the American, George Kennan, who first shocked the Western World into a realization of the horrors of the prison and exile system of tsars. / 
Nathan Haskell Dole called him ‘‘an unflinching Dante of a later day’”’ and his sensational book Siberia and the Exile System, published in 1891, was 
translated into every civilized language on earth. } 


sents to the traveler such a magnificent pic- 
ture of natural objects, as is nowhere to be 
equalled except on the immense continent of 
America.” 

Dobell urged the establishment of ship 
lanes between Petropavlovsk and Manila. He 
planned Russian whaling in the Pacific, and 
later concluded an agreement with the chiefs 
of an American whaling company to work 
with the Russians as their mentor-partners. 
But this was already in the closing phase of 
Tsar Alexander’s reign, the years of his 
brooding mysticism and sickly suspicion. The 
Tsar’s government, with its Russian-Amer- 
ican Company in Aldska and Eastern Siberia, 
reverted to the old tradition of Russian fear 
of the West. The Russian leaders were now 
less friendly to Western foreigners and would 
not back Dobell’s word. The whaling agree- 
ment was broken. Americans and other for- 
eigners who followed Dobell to Kamchatka 
were told to leave; their ships were often 
refused entrance into Siberian waters. Do- 
bell himself had difficulty in trading, although 
by that time he was a Russian subject, a 
member of a guild of Russian merchants, 


married to a Russian woman, and calling him-- 


self Pyotr Vasilievich Dobel. 

The Tsar did accept his suggestion of 
launching commerce with the Philippines to 
use those warm isles as a food base for Kam- 
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chatka. To help his scheme along, Dobell 
asked for and obtained the post of the Tsar’s 


AFTER “BLOODY SUNDAY” 


After the massacre of ‘‘Bloody Sunday” in — 
1905 and during the revolution which fol- 
lowed hundreds of men, women and children, 
innocent of any crime, were sent to Siberia. 


se that 1 no ee were ved | in id 
colonies. But Dobell came anyway. 
It was in 1819 that he crossed Siberia * 


- second time, now eastward, journeying + 

~ Kamchatka and the Piahopines: 

- widely although not always wisely, makiny 
money and losing it almost immediately. At 


He os 


all times he was a fearless man, and, thanks 
to him, the Russian speech of seamen and 
merchants from Siberia now sounded on the 


‘ sunlit plazas of Manila. 


In 1821 came the storm of anti-foreign dis- 
orders in Manila. Most of Dobell’s property 
in the city was either stolen or ruined, and 
dolefully he returned to Siberia. He stayed 
in Kamchatka nearly five years, and in 1826 
started out on his third journey across the 
great Siberian expanse, to European Russi. 


~ this time as on his first trip of thirteen years 


j 


. 


before. 


On this voyage he had his Russian 
family with him—his wife and their eight- 
_ year-old daughter. Financially he was at a 
~ low ebb, and he was going to St. Petersburz 


| to enter claims and fight his creditors’ suits. 


He settled down in St. Petersburg, where 
he traded and attended literary parties and 
wrote of his experiences in the Russian Fa: 

_ East. His writings proved to be the greatesi 
contribution he left behind, some of his earli 


est notes on his Siberian travels appearing in 


a Russian magazine in 1815-16 and a fuller 
account published as a two-volume work in 
English (Travels in Kamtschatka and Si- 
beria, with a Narrative of a Residence in 
China, London, 1830). He was surely one 
of the earliest and most ardent propagandists 
of Russia’s cold but rich domains in Asia, 
and when he died in St. Petersburg in 1855 
it was most likely with a fond memory of his 
manhood’s Siberia rather than of his. child- 
hood’s and youth’s Pennsylvania in his 
fading mind. 
: Re 

Despite the official Russian frown, Amer- 
‘ican whalers risked hunting in Siberian 
waters. They came here as they pushed 


p 
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‘north looking for the whale known as the 


bowhead. In due time Americans developed 


a regular Arctic fleet which in 1850 numbered 


more than 150 vessels and carried home 
nearly a quarter-million barrels of whale oil. 

The Sea of Okhotsk, the Bering Sea, and 
the Bering Straits were their favorite hunt- 
ing waters, and until the sale of Alaska in 
1867 by the Tsar to the United States even 
the Bering waters were Russian. 

Life was grim and death frequent in the 
Sea of Okhotsk, though occasionally an 
American vessel had a heartwarming experi- 
ence as well. In 1861, for example, a world- 
wide sensation was created when Michael 
Bakunin, a Russian revolutionary of much 
renown, fled from his Siberian exile by hid- 
ing on a Yankee ship which soon left for 
America. Only too late did the authorities 
realize his plan and give chase. Bakunin and 
his new American friends outsmarted the 
Tsar’s police, making good his escape. Pres- 
ently his old comrades in Western Europe 
hailed him with delight as he resumed his 
work of preaching revolution and, with Karl 
Marx, laying the ground for the formation of 
the First International. 

The hot breath of America’s own politics 
of the time reached these Siberian shores. 
The Civil War of the United States was 
fought in the Russian waters of the Pacific 
a few months after the Appomattox curtain 
had been rung down at home. In the early 
summer of 1865 the Shenandoah of the Con- 
federates came to prey upon the whalers of 
New Bedford in both the Sea of Okhotsk 
and the Bering waters. Not finding any 
whalers in the Sea of Okhotsk because of the 
lateness of the season, the Shenandoah 
hugged Kamchatka’s shore northward. The 
Southerners abroad did not like the cold, 
bleak vistas of the Bering waves. “I would 
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THE ROAD TO OBLIVION 


Due to the interest aroused by George Kennan 

in the eighties and nineties American peri- 

odicals were filled with illustrated articles 

about Siberia. This picture shows convicts, 

their heads half-shaved, on the Island of 
Saghalien. 


not spend six months thereabouts for all the 
leviathans that ever poured their oily treas- 
ures into the coffers of New Bedford,” 

rebel officer entered in his journal. Things 
perked up when eight Yankee whalers were 
spotted at the fringe of an ice pack, preoccu- 
pied with their business. Trickily flying the 
Russian flag, the Confederate ship ap- 
proached near enough to fire at the New Bed- 


THE UNCERTAINTY OF GREATNESS 


Criminals and political prisoners were not jthe only victims of the exile system. Oftentimes men 

in high office who incurred the tzars’ displeasure were sent to Siberia. Among them was Chief 

Minister Menshikov who served under three rulers and who spent his last days in Siberia with 
his three daughters. 
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forders. The date was June 24, and only 
after he had captured six of the schooners 
did the Shenandoah’s commander learn from 
his prisoners about General Lee’s surrender 
eleven weeks earlier! 

2h Ose ake SK 

Whalers and other seamen were not the 
only Americans to visit Siberia in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. In 1857 
Perry McDonough Collins, United States 
agent in Eastern Asia, told the Tsarist gov- 
ernment that he would like to build a railroad 
from Chita to the delta of the Selenga River, 
thus connecting Lake Baikal with the Upper 
Amur. He would, he said, bring in several 
thousand American workers for the job. 
Nicholas Muraviev, governor-general of East 
Siberia, sent this proposal to St. Petersburg, 
but the old and quarrelsome General Con- 
stantin Chevkin, the Tsar’s minister of trans- 
port, declined it, saying: 

“Too early. Besides, the Americans may 
take our money out of East Siberia, and then 
leave the railroad unfinished.” 

Such indeed was the method of certain 
American promoters who in that early rob- 
ber-baron era sold railroad bonds to west 
European investors. But Collins promised 
to sell his bonds in America, not Siberia, and 
finally an aide of General Chevkin admitted : 

“What my chief said is, of course, piffle. 
The main reason we do not want the Amer- 
ican railroad builder is that we cannot admit 
republicans into the Amur region and the Si- 
berian lands. They will bring their ideas 
with them, and Siberia will secede from us.” 

Collins had another and yet more ambitious 
project at the same time. This was a tele- 
graph line to connect America with Europe 
by way of Siberia. The heads of the West- 
ern Union Company liked the idea, especially 
after the failure of the Atlantic cable in 1857. 
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FIRE WARDEN 


In the larger Siberian villages, watchmen were 

stationed in the church bell-towers day and 

night to sound the warning at the first sign 

of fire. Since the villages were built of wood 
fires were frequently disastrous. 


General Chevkin opposed this scheme, too, 
but in 1862 he was replaced by General Paul 
Melnikov who had years before traveled in 
the United States and was fond of Amer- 
icans. Melnikov encouraged Collins and the 
Western Union, and by December, 1864, Col- 
lins was officially proposing to the Russian 
government “‘to extend the Russian portion 
of the line into China, and at some. future 
time, perhaps, into Japan, and other coun- 
tries lying in that direction.” Collins did 
much preliminary work of travel and research 
in Siberia and other lands of East Asia. He 
knew his ground. Early in 1865 the charter 
to Collins was finally approved by Alexander 
at. 


RECORDS OF BERING’S JOURNEY 


Less than a century after Vitus Bering in 
1741-42 made his exploratory voyage across 
the sea that bears his name numerous Amer- 
ican whalers sailed its waters and occasion- 
ally landed on Russia’s shore. These two 
drawings were made by the naturalist ac- 
companying Bering. Above is the extinct 
northern sea cow and two fur seals; below 
is One of the natives of the Aleutians in his 
kayak. . 
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-liaison-man when added to the expedition. - 


All at once there was great hustle in San 
Francisco, the headquarters of the new Si- 
berian expeditions sent out by the Western 
Union. The offices were literally mobbed by 
demobilized Civil War veterans who craved — 
fresh adventures. Among the explorers, ~ 
linesmen and telegraphists sailing for Siberia » 
in 1865 was a _ twenty-year-old Ohioan, — 
George Kennan. 

Five years later he was to publish in New 
York his remarkable Tent Life in Siberia, 


and Adventures among the Koraks and Other | 
Tribes in Kamtchatka and Northern Asia, ~ 
Amid the suspense and humor of this narra- 
tive we learn that Kennan and his friends © 
were not entirely helpless in their efforts to 
establish contact with the natives of East — 
Siberia, for “a young American fur trader, 
named Dodd, who had been living seven — 
yéars in Petropavlovsk, and who was familiar © 


with the Russian language and the habits and | 
customs of the-natives” proved to be a good 


Such men as Dodd had already done some © 
pioneering work for American influences in — 
East Siberia, even though not always had | 
they supplied complete enough explanations — 
of some of the Americana. To quote a 
choice bit from Kennan’s Tent Life im Si-~ 
beria: 

“A Korak once brought to me an old tat-— 
tered fashion-plate from Frank Leslie’s Ie 
lustrated Newspaper, containing three or 
four full-length figures of imaginary ladies, 
in the widest expansion of crinoline which — 
fashion at that time prescribed. The poor 
Korak said he had often wondered what | 
those curious objects could be; and now, as 
I was an American, perhaps I could tell him. 7 
He evidently had not the most remote sus- — 
picion that they were intended to represent — 


(Continued on page 32) : 4 


she 
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Oh his first voyage to Siberia George Kennan lived 
with the native tribesmen. 


This sign post near 

Drouin offers an_ ir- 

resistible temptation to 

small boys who like to 
climb. 


During the war rural 
Australia returned to 
the horse and buggy 
age. The gasoline ra- 
tion was sufficient for 
only seventy-five miles 
a month. 


SMALL TOWN LIFE 
IN AUSTRALIA 


\ 


Photographs from Guillumette 


THERE ARE PEOPLE still alive today in Australia who have seen 
men hung for the theft of a single sheep and who have watched 
convicts in chains working on the roads. ~Not far from Sydney there 
are estates on which still stand the gruesome whipping posts used 
in the early days of the Commonwealth. They are retained not be- 
cause of any pride in the brutal customs of the past, but merely out of 
snobbishness because they symbolize the “antiquity” of the property 
and consequently the social positions of the owners. 

The early days of Australia when criminals were transported there 
from England by the thousands were bleak and tragic. Exploitation 
of convict labor was merciless. Today it is difficult to believe that 
scarcely more than half a century separates the progressive Australia 
of today from the hardships and cruelties of pioneering days. 

Just a little more than a century ago the first penal colony was 
founded in New South Wales. A visitor to this serene and pros- 
perous state at the present time would have difficulty in finding any- 
thing to recall the dark past. A trip through the countryside, north 
from Melbourne, Victoria, is a delightful experience. Typical of 


THE SHOPPING 
CENTER 


The shops along 
Drouin’s principal 
thoroughfare are 
busiest on Tues- 
day and Thurs- 
day afternoons. 


DANCE NIGHT 


A picture of Queen Victoria — looking most 

emphatically as though she is “‘not amused’’— 

hangs in the Soldier’s Memorial Hall at Drouin. 

Here the dances of the last century, the waltz, 

the polka, the lancers and the jolly miller, are 
still popular. 


es 
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A SESSION IN COURT 


From one to three jus- 
tices of the peace may sit 
on the bench in Drouin’s 
local court. Here~ are 
tried petty cases involv- 
ing such matters as debts, 
misdemeanors and traffic 
violations. 


THE CIRCUS COMES 
TO TOWN 


The fact that the Gold- 
wyn Circus is a modest 
organization does not de- 
crease its popularity with 
Drouin’s youngsters. It 
travels by motor truck 
and has two elephants, 
one lion and five mon- 
keys 


THE, THREE. “R’s’ 


At Drouin’s State School 212 children are 
taught by six teachers, five of them women. 
In Australia education is compulsory up to 
the age of twelve. 


the small towns through which one passes is SUNDAY SERVICES 
Drouin on the main highway between Mel- Drouin has four churches— 
bourne and Sydney. Its population is 2 Be ree ches: 
modest 1,100 people who draw their wealth 
from the surrounding fat dairy lands which 
feed twenty thousand milking cows. For the 
most part they are business people, shop 
keepers, professional men and_ workers. 
Among them there has been no recorded case 
of unemployment in five years. 

Drouin is the administrative center of the . 
shire of Bulu Bulu comprising 478 square MAIN STREET 
miles and having a population of 6,600 One of the two principal 


people. Bulu Bulu is one of those many — Rspways, between | Sydney 


strange names that are constantly startling the Drouin’s main street. The 
(Continued on page 32) town was founded in 1870 
and draws its wealth from 
the rich dairy farms in the 
surrounding countryside. 


THE POOR MAN’S CLUB 


Mrs, James J. Gleeson presides genially over Drouin’s 
favorite pub. During her twenty-three years of service 
she has never had a customer she could not handle. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE FOUR SONS OF AYMON 


Some of the outstanding figures in the pageant of “The Four Sons of Aymon”’ stand here before the Town Hall of Lierre. The three giants are Goliath, 
his queen and her maid; before them are their children and servants. At the left is the big horse on which Aymon’s four sons are seated. They 
are not yet the mighty warriors they are destined to become. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK 


Though of modern workmanship, one of Lierre’s proudest possessions is its astronomical clock in the Tower of the Folklore Museum. The central 
face shows Greenwich time. Surrounding it are other dials and mechanisms indicating, among other things, the signs of the zodiac, the solar cycle, the 


days of the week, the phases of the moon, the seasons and the tides. The complicated mechanism is operated by a single motion. 


Many of Lierre’s eld- 

Z erly women live in the 

houses of the medie- 
val nunnery. 


Celebrating 
the Days O 
Gi, emagne 


Photographs by André Cauvin from European 


ONE OF THE most popular medieval legends 

was “The Four Sons of Aymon.’’ The story nas 

many variations and its characters range from 

Charlemagne, Charles Martel, Chilperic and the 

feudal lords of Europe to Saracen warriors °nd 
: mighty giants, In the Belgian town of Lierre, hup- 
pily undamaged by war, the townsfolk have gi en 
their own version of “The Four Sons of Aymon”’ 
for centuries. Now the pageant can again be e- 
sumed and the towering, grotesque figures of ne 
legend may again make their annual process on 
through the town. The costumes and the frames 
on which they are hung date back many centuries, 
the frame for the giant Goliath having been mede 
in 1469. 

Lierre was founded in the eighth century aod 
it was created a city in 1195 by Henry the Fiist. 
In addition to a fine collection of Flemish art, tne 
town possesses venerable examples of medieval 
domestic architecture, a nunnery which was i- 
habited by» hundreds of nuns in the thirteenth 
century, a fine Gothic church and a remarkabie 
astronomical clock built in commemoration of tne 
centennial of Belgium Independence. 


THE MARKET PLACE 


The market place at Lierre is dominated by a ‘ower dating from 
1369. At the right is a close-up of the four sons of Aymon (on 
this occasion the sons of one of the town magistrates) mounted 
on their mighty steed. 


all summer ‘at mee seasons regulated by 
the Bureau of Fisheries for purposes of con 
servation. This fishing is done mostly inj 
small gas boats. y 
In Bristol Bay the situation is quite difeem 
ent. This is the United States’ northernmost ~ 
commercial fishing grounds. Located at lati- 
tude fifty-nine, it is the only place in the © 
world where fishing is done on a large scale — 
in sail boats with no motors in them. Red 
salmon is the only fish caught commercially 
in the Bay, and the season lasts for only — 
thirty days—from June 25 to July 25. ‘ 
For nine months of the year, the shores of 
the Bay are a strange treeless wilderness of 
tundra, or flat marshy ground, with only an 
occasional native settlement or fishing village 
to relieve the monotony. The canneries built 
_along the mouths of the Naknek, the Ugashik | 
and the Kvishak rivers are empty shells of — 
silence. ; 
In May, things begin to wake up. Pack- 
ers, with their home offices in the States, start ~ 
to bring in‘men and supplies by ship. For two — 
months they prepare for the thirty day can- — 
ning season. Over half the fishermen come — 
in from “Outside.” The rest are flown in ~ 
from all parts of Alaska. Then, for a month, © 
the Bay waters are dotted with fishing boats. © 
Ships and planes are the only means of 
transportation to the Bay. Radio is the only — 
While one fisherman rows to keep the net taut his partner lets out the gear. communication with the outside world. Fish-~ 
ing methods are the most primitive in the 
world. Yet Bristol Bay canned red salmon 


SAL MM ON FISHING 3 Re al Libby, Alaska Packers, 


Columbia River Packers and others have in- ~ 

ON THE EDGE OF THE ARCTIC cece icy Gas etek. Annually 
red salmon for thirty days a year. Annually © 
they take out about twelve million dollars’ 
by Marjory Collins worth of fish in manufactured value. In ~ 

With photographs by the author from Guillumette peace time they employ over eight thousand 
cannery workers and fishermen. With such 
an investment at stake, operations must go — 
Ine tishermen’s sailboats are towed along by the monkey boat to the scow in which off without a hitch. Fish must be canned 
they deposit their catch. while fresh, and there are only ea days to 

bring in the pack. 

Bristol Bay fishing is dangerous. Every ~ 
year a few fishermen drown. Tides are third © 
highest in the world (after the Bay of Fundy — 
in Newfoundland, and Cook’s Inlet in — 
Alaska). They come in rapidly, and it’s easy — 
to swamp on the beach or on a sand bar. 
Once a man falls overboard, the water is so 
cold, and the current so oes that it’s useless 
to try to swim. 

Work is tough and hard. It rains and 
blows constantly, and the fishermen live for a 
whole week at a time in their open boats. 
When the fish are running, they are lucky to 
get two or three hours of sleep a night. Itis — 
easy to get infected with fish poison which 
can lay a man up for months. Yet Bristol 
Bay fishermen come back year after year be- 
cause there’s a chance to make real money. 
There are two men in a boat, and they get a 
fraction over twenty cents a fish, that is, ten 
cents for each man. It is possible to make 
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iC ilecd from “$600 to $4000 a season, de- 
_ pending on how good the run is, and how 
well they fish. After ten months they can 
forget some of the hardships, and it almost 
F always seems worth the gamble to come baci 
again. 
Why the fishing is done in sail boats is a 
moot question. Packers say it’s because most 
_ of the fish are caught in shallow water and 
- motors would be impractical. The fisher- 
“men’s union says it’s because the packers 
don’t want to invest in motors for such 
short season. In other parts of Alaska, 
many boats are individually owned by fisher- 
men; in other cases canneries consider gas 
boats a worthwhile investment because the) 
can be used for several months a yea 
_ throughout a cycle of seasons. But for tw: 
-men to live and work for four weeks in an 
open boat, twenty-eight feet long, takes plent\ 
out of them. More than one fisherman wii! 
tell you it’s a dog’s life, only a dog would 
_ jump overboard. The union feels that the 
“sooner these boats are abandoned, the better. 
Bristol Bay is one of the greatest salmon: 
fishing grounds in the world. Into the shal 
low waters (at no point more than three hun- 
dred feet deep) of this arm of the Bering 
Sea, millions of salmon swim in the summe1 
and fall on their way to spawn in its trib- 
utaries and lakes. The red salmon weigh 
around seven pounds. They live for from 


Wave to seven years in Alaskan waters; only 
about four in southern waters. They prefer 
rivers which have their headwaters in lakes. 
There is a blue tint on their backs above the 
silver. The flesh is deep red and contains 
Be oil. 

eae 4 is peered in fresh water where it 


: ration, hes fish’ are still ce a few inches 
ong But ae grow ee in salt water, 


REPAIRING NETS 


When fishermen come in 
on Saturday evening they 
dip their nets in a chem- 
ical solution which re- 
moves the slime and then 
stretch them on racks 
for examination and 
mending. The nets are 
450 feet long. 


THREATENING SKIES 


With its sait spread a 
small fishing boat sets 
out in rough water under 
threatening skies. In the 
distance are freighters 
bringing supplies to the 
packers. 


ON BOARD A TALLY SCOW 


When they come aboard a tally scow to deliver their catch fishermen enjoy the pleasure of 
their one hot meal of the day. The fisherman at the right is examining the record of his day’s 
delivery. The scow carries spare masts, rudders, booms and other gear in case of accident. 


or lake, to spawn and die. It is during this 
spawning migration that the salmon are taken 
for commercial use. The stringent fishing 
regulations, and the short season, are de- 
signed to permit sufficient spawning salmon 
to escape the nets, in order that the total num- 
ber will not be decreased. 

Canneries are situated, a mile or more 
apart, along the mouths of rivers. The fish- 
ing grounds are out beyond, in the Bay itself. 
Each cannery has a fleet of fishing boats, a 
number of scows, tenders and small tow 
boats known as monkey boats. The scows 


for the boat. 


are moored out in the fishing grounds at vari- 
ous points voted on by the fishermen’s union. 
The two men who man each fishing boat are 
partners, One is the captain and is responsible 
His partner is his assistant. 
They share the work, and share the money 
equally. During the thirty day season, they 
fish from 6 a.m. Monday to 6 P.M. Saturday. 
For this time they live, sleep and eat on their 
boats, except when they board a tally scow 
for one hot meal a day. On Sunday it is 
illegal to fish. They come into the cannery 
where they rest, wash their clothes, bluestone 
and repair their gear and reload groceries. 

Each boat has two seventy-five fathom 
(one fathom is six ft.) shackles of gear, with 
a cork line at the top, and a lead line at the 
bottom. The mesh is large enough for the 
salmon’s head to pass through, but too small 
for its body. When the fish swims into the 
net, its gills get caught, and it can’t get out. 
For six solid days and nights the fishermen 
fish continually with the tides, usually making 
their drifts just before high water slack or 
low water slack. Much of the best fishing 
is in shallow waters near the beaches, or near 
sand bars. There are some channel drifts 
which are apt to be good, depending on ed- 
dies and other factors. 

The more a fisherman knows about the 
grounds, the more fish he will catch. When 
drifting in shallow water, or when laying out 
gear, it is necessary for one of the partners 
to row the boat continually to keep the net 
taut, and to keep the boat from getting strand- 
ed on the mud flats. Sometimes, when there is 
no wind, and no monkey boat comes their 
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THE SALMON RADIO 


The cannery radio operator, usually known 

as ‘‘sparks’’, handles all incoming and out- 

going wires. He communicates with company 
scows and tenders by radio telephone. 


way, the fishermen must row for hours to 
make their delivery, This rowing is done 
standing up, it requires much strength and 
is greatly resented by the Bay fishermen, 
When the net is full, or if the tide is going 
to change too rapidly for safety, the fisher- 
men haul in their whole net. But if possible, 
they leave one shackle in the water all the 
time. Thus half the gear is always fishing. 
The boat is divided into compartments for 
net and fish, so that the weight can be evenly 
distributed. It takes about half an hour to 
haul in one shackle of gear. Then each fish 
has-to be removed or picked out of the net 
separately, without tearing the web. This is 


LOADING CANNED SALMON 


Before and after their thirty-day fishing season the Bristol Bay fish- 
ermen are obligated to do a certain amount.of work on shore. Here 
they are loading cases of canned. salmon on board a freighter bound 


for the states.- 


done with a small hook on a wooden handle 
which the fisherman makes himself. It takes 
about an hour for two men to pick one 
shackle fairly full of fish. For a man to pick 
four hundred fish an hour is considered tops. 
The faster picker a fisherman is, the more 
fish he will have time to catch, and the more 
money he will make. 

It is compulsory for the fishermen to de- 
liver their fish to a scow at least once every 
twenty-four hours. The boats will hold over 
two thousand fish, and when the fish are run- 
ning, deliveries are made every twelve hours 
or more. Fish must be canned before it is 
twenty-four hours old. 

If there is a fair wind, the boats sail to the 
scows. But if there isn’t or if the fishermen 
are far from one of their company’s scows, 
they will try to attract the attention of one 
of the monkey boats cruising around the Bay. 
The monkey boats tow as many of their 
company’s boats into the scow as they can 
find. Sometimes the fishermen hoist a gar- 
ment onto the mast to attract attention. Of 
course they are always complaining that the 
monkey boats don’t come their way often 
enough. This fishing is one of the most 
highly competitive trades, and feeling of riv- 
alry can run high. 

Fish boats are tied up along the scow, and 
the fishermen pitch each fish in by hand with 
a fish peugh, a stick with a hook on one end. 
A tallyman watches, and counts each fish on 
a counter which he holds in his hand, Theo- 
retically he is supposed to count out loud. But 
if the fishermen know and trust him, he 


IN THE FACTORY 


The war labor shortage 
brought many Eskimo 
men and women to Bris- 
tol Bay to work in the 
canning factories. Many 
of them came from far in 
the interior and had 
never before seen com- 
munities as large as those 
of their fellow workers. 


recorded in each man’s fish book, or small 


After it has been canned and sealed salmon is cooked in retorts at 
high temperature for ninety minutes. Here cans are being removed 


+ 


doesn’t bother. The number of fish is then 


note book, and on tally sheets for the cannery ~ 
records. MN 
Some of the scows are tally scows, or house ~ 
boats, moored at one spot for the entire — 
season. A crew lives on board, and the fish- — 
ermen can get hot food when they come in to ~ 
deliver. There is a fish scow attached to the 
tally scow, and tendets tow these into the can- ~ 
nery with the tide every twelve hours, leay- 
ing an empty one in its place. Other scows — 
are power scows which make the cannery ~ 
trips under their own power. — ‘an 
When the fish scows arrive at the cannery — 
dock, the fish are sluiced with water, and ~ 
scraped with scrapers onto the fish elevator, — 
which resembles a moving belt of buckets. ~ 
This carries the fish right into the cannery. 7 
Not so long ago (and still, in some places), 7 
before the installation of these elevators, the © 
_fish had to~be pitched onto the cannery dock ~ 
by hand. ae 
Besides the open boat fishermen, there are ~ 

a number of setnetters fishing off the Bristol ~ 
Bay beaches. One must be a resident of the © 
area for at least two years in order to obtain — 
a setnet site. This fishing is somewhat less 
strenuous than the other, and most setnetters ~ 
are older men, some women and children. — 
They live in tents or shacks on shore, and use 
one shackle of gear, instead of two, which | 
they anchor on the beach. When the tide | 
comes in and fills their nets with fish, they 
row out in a skiff and pick their net as they — 
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COOKING THE SALMON 


from a retort by Filipinos. 


house was not, as so many assume, the 
only one in the establishment. Secon- 
dary fires were employed, and to carry 


a a kind had to be constructed. 


It was not until the sixteenth cen- 
_ tury, however, that it became custo- 
mary to build chimneys in the smaller 
houses, and the evolution was brought 
| about by the changes in the social 
habits of the people. One of the 
most noticeable of them was the gen- 
eral desire for some privacy, and this 
automatically led to the partitioning 
of the great hall of many old manor 
houses and farmhouses into smaller 
rooms, a floor being inserted and bed- 
rooms provided. Jacobs, Brightling- 
sea, Essex, an early fourteenth cen- 
tury manor house, was thus altered in 
“the sixteenth century, and affords a 
splendid example of the architectural 
effects of this social revolution. Under 
the new conditions, the old open fire 
became impossible, and the construc- 
tion of fireplaces and chimneys there- 
ie Fone essential. 


| There is little doubt that the earliest 
orthodox chimneys were built of 
stone, but during the latter part of 
| the reign of Henry VII they began 
to be made of brick, and to be richly 
| moulded, a fashion which continued 
throughout the Tudor period. Brick 
was naturally a popular building me- 
dium in those countries which had no 
native building stone—in East Anglia, 
for instance. Apart from that, how- 
ever, the small size of the units made 
brick convenient for chimney work, 
so much so, in fact, that even in those 
| counties where houses were normally 
| built of stone, the chimneys were built 
of brick. The magnificent brick chim- 
ney at Thornbury Castle, Gloucester- 
shire, built for the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in 1514, is a very good example. 


Many /of the chimneys resulting 
from the social changes were naturally 
built in houses which were already 

| old, and so we find that in those 
houses where the walls consisted of 
timber framing and clay, as was 
customary in East Anglia, it became 
| necessary to_ build the chimneys in 
| the middle of the house, partly to 


| 
7 
ie 
he 
} 


- to avoid any risk of setting the build- 
| ing alight. A very good example is 
the chimney on the Clock House, 
Little Stonham, Suffolk. The similar- 
ity of the ornamental motifs to those 
existing on certain other chimneys 
would suggest that it was the second 
_ or third decade of the sixteenth cen- 
| tury when the chimney in question was 
| built. 


From _ this practice, be it added, 
there arose a Suffolk tradition of plac- 
ing the chimney in the middle, even 
when building new _houses, but that 
_ position,, although usual, was not in- 
variable. Thus, we find at Wattisfield 
Hall, an Elizabethan house, a mag- 
nificent collection of chimneys all built 
i outside the main structure, despite the 
fact of the latter being of the tra- 
ditional timber. framing. Here, too, 
_ may be observed a fine stack of ave 
|. shafts in line, a sort of “straight five.” 


is 
Ps 
it. ally octagonal, but sometimes circular 


off the smoke from these chimneys of” 


| avoid structural alterations and partly” 


“Two, four or six detached shafts, usu- 


OF | fone in plan, constitute the 


, 
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chimney stack. Occasionally, how- 
ever, shafts were built singly, an ex- 


ample being the round shaft with a _ 


diaper pattern which surmounts the 
crowstepped brick gable of an out- 


building at Cockfield Hall, Bury St. 
Edmunds, which was built by Sir 
Arthur ‘lopton, circa 1540. When 


there were four or more flues to be 
accommodated, it was usual to ar- 
range the shafts in pairs on a rect- 
angular base, as at Helmingham Hall, 
Stowmarlet, Suffolk, built by Sir 
Lionel Tollemache c. 1512, Langleys 
Farm, Somerton, and Basts, Grundis- 
burgh, built by Thomas Awall, cc. 
1520. 


Woolpit, Suffolk, and Thorington 
Hall, Stoke by Nayland, provide ex- 
amples of groups of six shafts set in 
three pairs, of which there are many. 
Some buildings, on the other hand, 
have stacks of three shafts set side 
by side, as the old Angel Inn, Brock- 
ford Strect, and the Valley Farm, 
Stratford St. Mary. Four set side by 
side occur at Monk’s Hall, Syleham, 
and Stution Hall, Ipswich, built c. 
1520. 


It is said that the evolution of the 
elaborately decorated chimney, a 
purely Enelish development, was in- 
fluenced by the Renaissance. Variety 
of effect was obtained by skilled 
manipulation of projections and re- 


-cesses in the brickwork. By quite 


simple devices, moreover, patterns 
which appear to be complicated were 
achieved. Ordinarily, all the bricks 
in a shaft were cast in the same 
mould, the pattern being obtained by 
placing the bricks in their rightful 
positions one in relation to the other. 
The four shafts of the stack at 
Monk’s Hail, and two of the shafts at 
Framlingham Castle, are so built. 


Zig-zags, lattice patterns and the 
spiral, with its variations, were popu- 
lar motifs, but more difficult was the 
“hollowed honeycomb” to be seen at 
Cliftons, Clare, and Wingfield Castle. 
At Ufford, Aldeburgh Moot Hall, the 
Angel Inn, Brockford Street, the 
Clock House, Little Stonham, and the 
High House, Badwell Ash, to men- 


_tion a few sites, are to be found shafts 
built of very large, square bricks (or 


terra-cotta tablets) on the outer face 
of the latter being some decorative 
motif, such as a fleur de lis, saltire 
cross, or Tudor rose. 


A transitory fashion dating from 
the time of Henry VIII was the build- 
ing of elaborately decorated and 
twisted chimneys, and as a good deal 
of building was taking place when the 
fashion was in vogue, such are fairly 
widely distributed. They are plentiful 
in East Anglia, particularly in Suf- 
folk. In Essex, good examples may 
be seen at Newport, Little Leez 
Priory, Layer Marney and St. Osyth 
Priory, while in Norfolk there are 
interesting specimens at Methwold, 
East Barsham Manor House and Ox- 
burgh Hall. As regards those in 
other parts of the country, Aston 


Bury, Stevenage (c. 1545), Rye 
House, Hertford, Hampton Court 
Palace, Compton Winyates manor 


house, and the Old Manor House, 
Buckingham, provide outstanding ex- 
amples. 


THE ARCTIC SUICIDE SQUADS 


(Continued from page 17) 


still some hundreds of miles across a 
range or riven mountains, several 
wide and roaring rivers, and miles of 
stunted forest and sodden bog. 

What a feast for the foxes and 
their friends! But the inroads of 
fang and talon cannot hope to keep 
pace with the multiplying millions. 

The march starts, as though at a 
word of command, with the mountain 
lemmings forming into three columns 
about two feet apart. Purposefully 
they head for the valleys where the 
woodland lemmings live. The latter 
take no notice of the invasion. Prob- 
ably even the flanking colonies of 
mountain lemmings remain dis- 
interested in the movement of their 
neighbors. In a day or so the col- 
umns fan out until the horde covers 
a “front” or perhaps twenty miles. 

Some idea of the numbers involved 
is illustrated by an English naturalist’s 
account of the 1887 “swarm” that de- 
nuded a huge area of Scandinavia of 
greenery. “For four hours,” he wrote, 
“our mail-packet steamed up the coast 
past Trondheim through masses of 
swimming and dead lemmings. And 


the shore seemed to move, rather in 


the manner of wheat fields undulating 
in a light breeze, with the pattering 
millions.” Another reliable account 
says that the animals foul the marshes 
to such an extent that they poison 
millions ,of their own kind and of 
other animals. 

Inexorably the cohorts press on. 
Millions perish in bog and river as 
days run into weeks and months, mil- 
lions die through cannibalism, 
vation and the inroads of carnivorous 
animals and birds. With the winter 
they burrow into theearth. But 


star- 


‘spring finds them pressing on again, 


always towards the west. Litter fol- 
lows litter on the long trek and the 


lemmings steadily increase in num- 
bers. 
Why, the investigators asked, 


should the rodents suddenly start to 
breed so prolifically? .And why do 
those of the multitude that reach ap- 
parently suitable breeding grounds die 
off instead of forming thew colonies? 
Close study showed that the lem- 
mings’ sexual organs undergo an 
amazing change immediately prior to 
swarming; furthermore, with the new 
sexual energy goes physical vitality 
that transforms a usually timid crea- 
ture into a yellow-fanged fiend. 
Could the cause be a change of 
diet? What other reasons could bring 
about an. anatomical change in the 


whole animal, and produce mass hys- 
teria. It was surmised that the un- 
known invigorator was indestructible 
and, stored in the rodent’s body, could 
be passed to the animals and birds 
that ate them, creating vigor and 
fearlessness in even the most timid of 
timid creatures. What was this re- 
markable substance? Interested natu- 
ralists could not answer the question: 
the mass, hysteria of the lemmings 
remained unexplained. 

Then vitamins were discovered. 
Certain of them were found to in- 
crease animal fertility; and armed 
with this new clue the investigators 
analyzed the lichens on which lem- 
mings feed voraciously after their 
winter hibernation. Where field-study 
had failed to answer the conundrum 
laboratory work succeeded. The 
lichens were found to contain sex- 
stimulating vitamins and, later, re- 
search proved that a certain hormone 
secretion in the anterior pituitary 
gland also stimulated the animals, 

Further field-study filled in the 
whole fascinating picture. Year after 
year the stimulant builds up in the 
lemmings, causing an increasing fer- 
tility and a marked vitality until the 
little animls throw off the last shred 
of timidness and set off to see the 
world in a big way. But what about 
the lemmings that reach a haven on 
their way to the sea? How is it, you 
ask, that they don’t -found new colo- 
nies? Research proved that the stimu- 
lant ultimately drains the animal of 
vitality unless the dosage is continued, 
and few Arctic areas not already in- 
habited by lemmings contain lichen 
rich in the necessary vitamin; thus 
new colonies soon die off. 

In addition to its suicide kink the 
lemming has several unique charac- 
teristics. 

The cheek-teeth are more complex 
than in any other animal, the skull 
formation unique and the ears (in 
some species) mere skin folds. The 
little creatures spend their lives tun- 
neling but they have no pads to their 
feet, and the two-and-a-half-inch 
claws are shed with the winter coat. 

Zoos seldom count lemings among 
their permanent exhibits. Long ago 
it was learned that the Arctic rodents’ 
span of life in captivity does not ex- 
ceed six months. But there is one 
thing we have yet to learn about-this 
strange little creatiire: Why do the 
migrating multitudes usually head in 
a westerly direction? Who can sug- 
gest a satisfactory reason? 


The Norwegian lemming has a- black head and back. The back tinges to 
deep brown, otherwise gray to off white. 
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THE FIRST AMERICANS IN SIBERIA 
(Continued from page 22) 


human beings. I told him that those 
curious objects, as he called them, 
were American women. He _ burst 
out into a ‘tyée-é-é-é of amazement, 
and asked with a wondering look, 
‘All all women in your country as 
big as that at the bottom?’ ... He 
looked curiously down at my feet, and 
then at the picture, and then again 
at my feet, as if he were trying to 
trace some resemblance between the 
American man and the American 
woman; but he failed to do it, and 
wisely cnocluded that they must be 
of widely different species.” 

Other natives were not too puzzled, 
however, as they hung other American 
portraits in their homes. Near Ana- 
dyrsk, Kennan beheld an engraving 
of Major General Dix, clipped from 
[larper’s Weekly, and hung in a cor- 
ner as an icon. “A gilded candle was 
burning before his smoky features, 
and every night and morning a dozen 
natives said their prayers to a major 
general in the United States Army! 
. .. For Maj.-Gen. Dix was reserved 
the peculiar privilege of being at the 
same time a United States Minister 
in Paris and a saint in Siberia!” 

In yet another settlement, the head- 
man’s house boasted “table-cloths of 
American manufacture,” while “Amer- 
ican art, too, had lent a grace to this 
cottage in the wilderness, for the 
back of one of the doors was embel- 
lished with pictorial sketches of Vir- 
ginian life.’ One early morning Ken- 
nan and Dodd were awakened by a 
skin-clad Kamchatkan singing ‘Oh, 
Su-san-na-a-a, don’t ye cry for me,” 
who promptly explained that he had 
learned the song from the sailors of 
an American whaler at Petropavlovsk. 

For two years Kennan and _ his 
friends relished their rugged life and 
travel in these Arctic lands, summers 
in heat and plagued by mosquitoes, 
winters in temperatures frequently 
going down to 50 and 60 degrees be- 
low zero. It looked as if America’s 
telegraphists would further expand 
Yankee influences in Siberia, but early 
in 1867 came a sudden order to aban- 
don all work and come home. The 
Atlantic cable was at last a success, 
and there was no need for the Rus- 
sian-American telegraph via Siberia. 
. Sadly Kennan returned to the States 
—only to go, back to Siberia’ years 
later, in a new and yet more exciting 
role, 

In 1885 he was commissioned by the 
magazine Century to investigate the 
prison and exile system of the Tsar. 
Accompanied by George A. Frost, an 
artist and a fellow-adventurer of the 
Kamchatka days twenty years earlier, 
Kennan went, saw, and came back to 
America to write his impressions and 
conclusions in no mood of cheery in- 
dulgence. In the late 1880s and early 
00s he published first a series of ar- 
ticles and then a book, the two-volume 
work on Siberia and the Exile System 
(1891). He delivered two hundred 
lectures on two hundred consecutive 
nights, and at the horrors of Siberian 
prisons there now shuddered not alone 
Russians, but also Americans, English- 
men, Germans, Frenchmen, and many 
other nationals, for this exposé by 
Kennan was speedily translated into 
almost every civilized language on 
earth, including Russian of course. 

So impassioned was Kennan’s style, 
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so grave his accusation, so deep the 
shock the world over, that the Tsar’s 
government felt obliged to offer ex- 
planations and refutations of its bru- 
tality. Alexander III was then the 


‘Tsar—a slow-witted giant interested 


in the bottle more than in anything 
else. His ministers, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were as dull and clumsy as 
their master, even if more sober. It 
was no wonder that, of their answer 
to Kennan, the Russian rulers made a 
sorry job. Laughed out of the court 
of world opinion, the Tsar’s govern- 
ment ended the episode in 1901 by for- 
bidding the American ever again to 
set his foot on the soil of the empire. 
Naturally, the book or its translation 
was banned together with the author. 
* KO, * 

Throughout its history the Tsarist 
government dreaded publicity for Si- 
beria and looked askance at prying 
foreigners. Because the immense 
province was full of desperate wretch- 
‘es, it might one day declare itself a 
free state, separate from Russia, the 
exiles joined and helped and perhaps 
led by foreigners, particularly these 
accursed Americans, so bold a breed, 
so close to the Siberia shore with 
their ships, already taking Russian 
whales and bringing Yankee goods 
and ideas, 

In 1850, when the unauthorized con- 
quest .of the Amur lands by a Rus- 
sian naval officer was discussed by 
statesmen in St. Petersburg, an opin- 
ion was voiced by the governor- 
general of Western Siberia that to 
acknowledge this conquest would 
prove a dangerous business because 
the ensuing intercourse of Siberians 
with Americans—and with English, 
too—might soon make for Siberia’s 
secession. The impassable terrain be- 
tween Yakutsk and the Okhotsk sea- 
shore was the most dependable barrier 
shutting Siberia off from connections 
with foreigners. But the Amur 
region was too good a route. Once 
the Amur lands were annexed to Rus- 
sia there would be an influx of for- 
eigners with their goods and their 
subversive teachings of liberty. Si- 
berian gold would flow to America 
and England, not Russia, in payment 
for those goods. Siberian convicts, 
spurred on by their new friends from 
overseas, would raise a banner of re- 
volt and territorial independence. 

By 1860 the Amur lands were an- 
nexed despite this warning, and a 
radically inclined nobleman, young 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, volunteering 
to serve in the new regions, found 
that in the very austerity of the office 
of Muraviev, the East Siberian gov- 
ernor-general, “young men of his 
circle, together with Bakunin, were 
discussing the possibility of forming 
the Siberian United States in federa- 
tion with the United States of North 
America.” 

Michael Bakunin, before his flight 
on the American ship, wrote from 
Irkutsk to a friend in Western 
Europe: “More and more Siberia is 
freeing herself from Russia’s influ- 
ence. In some far future she will un- 
doubtedly become the mistress of her 
own fate.” A captain on Muraviey’s 
staff, a favorite of the governor- 
general, wrote to a St. Petersburg 
friend: “If the West wind cannot 
come through the Tsar’s custom- 
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houses, then the East wind will bring 
to the Siberian “man all he needs, 
through the Amur and trade with 
America. There is this exit from the 
Tsar’s clutches, and it will be taken 


by Siberia. The prisoner will saw 
himself out of his chains, and then 
light the fire of liberty for Asia. The 
freed Siberain colonies will, like the 
States of North America, carry their 
ideas to all points of Asia. The Si- 
berian is not your typical Russian 
muzhik. Banished from his father- 
land, he paid dearly for his right to 
go to the world’s end and look for a 
new home. The majority of hard- 
labor nonpolitical convicts are excel- 
lent stuff; more important, they are 
clever. Indeed, a fool could not have 
been a scoundrel. .. .” 

Most Americans interested in Si- 
beria smiled incredulously when told 
of their alleged intention to help Si- 
beria to her freedom and Americani- 
zation, Russians themselves, rather 
than Americans, spoke of such Amer- 
icanization when they craved liberty 
for Siberia. But at least one promi- 
nent American actually saw Siberia as 
the next geographic phase —-of—his— 
country’s manifest destiny. On Au- 
gust 4, 1891, while on his travels and 
stopping in Sydney, Australia, Henry 
Adams wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge. 

“On the whole, I am satisfied that 
America has no future in the Pacific. 
She can turn South, indeed, but after 
all, the West coast of South America 
offers very little field. Her best 


chance is Re 
ably go to pieces; she is rotten and — 


Siberia” Rica will prob-— 


decrepit to the core, and must pass 
through a bankruptcy, political and” 
moral. If it can be delayed another 
twenty-five years, we could Amer- 
icanize Siberia, and this is the only 
possible work that I can see still open 
on a scale equal to American means.” 

But even the excellent education of 
Henry Adams failed to make him a 
superior prophet. In the very same 
year of 1891 construction of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad was at last 
begun by the Tsarist government—the 
railroad that was destined to bring 
Siberia close to her mother-country 
and to diminish the influence of 
Yankees coming to her succor by 
water. Nonetheless, some gift of 
clairvoyance there must have been in 
Henry Adams after all. His phrase 
about “another twenty-five years” 
came astonishingly true; if it erred 
at all, it did so by but one year. In 


1917 there thundered the great Rus- | 


sian revolution, putting an end to the 
“rotten and decrepit . . . bankruptcy, 
political~and moral” of the Tsarist 
regime. Siberia, as well as the rest 
of Russia, began a new chapter, and ~ 
Americans as her visitors and friends 
played a different role from then on 
—different from the one envisaged by 
Adams; different at any rate from 
the part taken by Peter Dobell and 


all the American whalers and explor- — 


ers who followed Dobell in the course 
of the nineteenth century. 


SMALL TOWN LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 
(Continued from page 25) 


traveler in this English speaking land. 
It is an attempt to reproduce pho- 
netically the sound made by lyre birds 
native to the region. These beautiful 
creatures with three kinds of | tail 
feathers, which have the appearance of 
an ancient lyre, are represented on the 
coat of arms of the shire. 

How Drouin got its name which 
has no obvious English derivation no- 
body knows. Yet it was as recently 
as 1870 that the first settlers came to 
Drouin and cleared the land of the 
heavy timber which covered it. As a 
result of their work with axe and 
plough Drouin is today a happy and 
comfortable town that represents the 
best qualities of Australian democracy. 
General prosperity is spread through- 
out the community. 

Like all Australian communities 


Drouin suffered severely from the 
war. One hundred and fifty of the 
town’s young men joined the fighting 
forces, rationing was severe, taxes 
were high, and building was brought 
to a standstill. 

Now that the Axis has been de- 
feated Drouin looks toward a useful 
and prosperous future. The young 
men have returned from the war, 
local industries are expanding and the 
farms are becoming increasingly pro- 
ductive. 

In itself Drouin is merely a tiny 
fraction of the Australian economy, 
but it is typical of many small com- 
munities which combine to make the 
Commonwealth a vigorous, self re- 
liant country which is one of the great 


food producersof the world. 
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‘Spend Your Vacation 


at CRESTMONT INN 


Bring the family to this hospitable 
inn high in the Alleghenies, on Lake 
of Eagles. 2200 ft. alt., view of 12 
counties. Suntan days, cool nights— 
no mosquitoes! Plenty to do. Kinder- 
gartner. Easy to reach. 


OPENS JUNE 14 


Guests return year after year to en- 
joy atmosphere of gracious living, 
superb food, congenial fellow-vaca- 
tionists. Reserve early. Booklet. 


THE CRESTMONT INN, William Woods, Prop., Eagles Mere, Pa, 
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: (ees: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transporiation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


SUMMER IN THE BLACK HILLS 


South Dakota’s fascinating Black Hil's 
region with its incomparable scenery, 
famous trout streams, mining towns, pay- 
eants, rodeos and world-famous Mouni 
Rushmore will be one of the principa! 
lures for vacationists this Summer, ac 
cording to Chicago and North Westers 
Railway travel experts. 

Mount Rushmore on which are scul})- 
tured in native granite the faces of Wasl:- 
ington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Theodore 
Roosevelt in awesome proportions wii! 
have deeper meaning than ever as th 
“Shrine of Democracy” to thousands o! 
visitors seeking relief from the war years. 

Rushmore is one of the “musts” fo: 
visitors in the Black Hills. It is not merely 
a carving of tremendous size. Surrounde:! 
by pine-covered hills, the monument is 
a sight that brings a lump into the throa’ 
of the most indifferent visitor and gives 
him a new appreciation of the greatness 
and beauty of America. 

But Rushmore is only one of the sights 
in the Hills. The Black. Hills have been 
aptly described as the “mostest mountains 
in the smallest space.” Here the vacation- 
ist sees the Cathedral Spires and the 
Needles, graceful rock formations reach 
ing to the sky. The heavily wooded hills 
have a network of bridle paths offering 
breathtaking views at every turn. Hills 
and spires compete for attention with 
‘deep canyons down which whisper foamy 
trout streams that attract thousands of 
anglers every year. 

There are lakes for swimming, such as 
beautiful Sylvan Lake, high up in the 
hills. In this untouched natural setting 
is Custer State Park where one may watch 
one of the largest herds of buffalo in 
America grazing on hillsides and valleys. 
In this game preserve are also large herds 
of antelope, deer, Rocky Mountain goats 
and the stately American elk. 
~All points in the Hills are easily acces- 
sible by well-kept hard-surfaced highways 
which lead to such interesting and his- 
toric communities as Deadwood, Rapid 
City, Lead and Belle Fourche. The Hills 
are reached from Chicago by two lines 
of the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way, one directly westward via Omaha, 
the other northwestward via Rochester, 
Minn., and Pierre, S. D. 
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PAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


An entirely new tour agency, offering 
entirely new and unique tours, is now in 
operation for the West Coast. The new 
_ erganization, Pan Pacific Good Neighbor 
Tours, Inc., Seattle, Washington, offers 
comprehensive tours that are a blend of 
the cultiral and educational with due 
regard also given the recreational and 
social phases of the countries visited. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr, Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fials 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 116 E. 16 St., New York 3 


Union 


Pan Pacific’s first tour—to Alaska—be- 
gins June 29, and this sixty day all ex- 
pense, conducted tour through the Terri- 
tory has a number of unique features, 
not the least of which is the participation 
of Alaskans in the conducted side trips, 
social affairs and glimpses into the edu- 
cational and cultural life of this last great 
frontier. 

Members of the Alaska Tour will visit 
Nome and Anchorage, the Kenai Penin- 
sula and Circle Hot Springs, fly the air 
lanes from Juneau to Fairbanks, Fair- 
banks to Nome, and ride in chartered 
busses over the Glen, Richardson and 
Alaska Military Highways, be passengers 
on the Alaska Railroad and the White 
Pass and Yukon RR, and see all of Alaska 
as tourists have never seen it before. 

Pan Pacific’s second tour will be to 
Mexico, with tours to Colombia, Hawaii, 
Guatemala, E] Salvador and other Pacific 
areas already in the process of comple- 
tion. 


RAIL TOURS IN MEXICO 


Initiating post-war rail travel to 
Mexico intended to make a new mile- 
stone for closer “good neighbor” tourist 
relations, the American Express is an- 
nouncing two and three week tours to 
the Southern Republic. 

Leaving Chicago each Sunday the 
route from the Border is through the 
scenic Sierra Madre Mountains and the 
picturesque native villages to the Mexi- 
can capital. Associated with the sight- 
seeing of Mexico City, its famous palaces, 
theaters, cathedrals and places of interest 
will be the Shrine of Guadalupe and the 
floating gardens at Xochimilco. 

The tours are to be conducted in 
modern motor cars and include the quaint 
and colorful City of Taxco where an over- 
night stay at the Rancho Telva Hotel is 
listed for the fifth day of sightseeing. 
Cuernavaca, of old world colorful dwell- 
ings, and the famous Borda Gardens has 
become a renowned sightseeing mecca and 
is being listed as one of the exotic attrac- 
tions of the tour. The plantation cities of 
Cordova and Orizaba are to be visited en 
route to the mighty pyramid city of San 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Juan Toetihucan. Over a new highway a 
three day motoring trip will include 
Puebla, termed “Rome of Mexico,” and 
the popular resort city of Fortin. 

The three week tour extends to Toluca 
through the State of Michoacan, via the 
newly laid out parks of Mexico. An ex- 
tension will include the Indian Villages 
of Lake Patzcuaro en route to Guadala- 
hara and Lake Chapala districts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S RESORTS 


Summer visitors to South Carolina’s 
cool mountain resorts and sunny beaches 
are often delighted to find themselves 
within a short drive of historical land- 
marks and_ battlefields, centuries-old 
churches and fine specimens of early 
American architecture, such as are to be 
seen in Charleston. 

One of the finest beaches on the South 
Atlantic is found on Hunting Island, near 
the story-book town of Beaufort. Beaufort 
draws its own quota of visitors, who come 
to enjoy the utter quiet and timelessness 
of this second oldest town in the ‘State. 
Here, set among gnarled live oaks, may 
be seen St. Helena’s Episcopal Church, 


erected in 1724. 


Not far from Beaufort are Lady’s Island 
and St. Helena Island, favorite spots with 
hunters and fishermen. 

Going north from Charleston, one en- 
counters a succession of wide, hard-pack- 
ed beaches: Pawley’s Island, near sculp- 
ture-dotted Brookgreen Gardens; Floral 
Beach; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina’s 
newest and largest seashore resort, o'fer- 
ing every diversion from surf bathin,; to 
golf, riding and fishing; and Cherry 
Grove Beach. 

For mountain scenery and fishing, the 
tourist should plan to visit one of the 
Blue Ridge Mountain resorts in the north- 
western part of the State. Caesar’s Head, 
famous since ante-bellum times, stands 
over 3,000 feet high among forested peaks, 
replete with Indian lore and legends. 

In the same section are Paris Mountain 
and Table Rock State Parks, offering 
boating, swimming, fishing, cabins, cool 
bridle paths and numerous other diver- 
sions. Rugged, thickly wooded Paris 
Mountain Park is the most extensively 
used of all South Carolina recreational 
areas. Many visitors express surprise at 
the Parks’ primitive, rugged settings, lo- 
cated, as they are, within a few miles of 
urban Greenville, “The Textile Center 
of the South.” 

The third of the State’s three moun..sin 
parks, Oconee State Park, near Walhaila, 
has eight miles of nature trails for hikers 
and a fine 20-acre lake. All of the moan- 
tain parks have cabins and camping fa.il- 
ities, which may be reserved by writven 
application. 
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FIFTEEN cat IN THE 


WILDS OF TANGANYIKA 
(Continued from page 9) 


Unlike a lion, this carnivore is even 
more vindicative than the buffalo, A 
wounded leopard will fight to a finish 
practically every time, no matter how 
many chances he has to escape. If 
a leopard ever gets hold of a man, he 
claws and bites until his victim is in 
shreds. The leopard’s most danger- 
ous weapons are his hind feet with 
which he disembowels his enemy. 

During my African years I have 
seen a few leopards and occasionally 
killed one. Regardless of their beauti- 
ful hides and their fighting qualities, 
I have never liked or respected these 
cats very much. To me, they were 
the sneaks of a noble animal world, 
scavengers that never hesitate to de- 
your carrion even down to a dead and 
diseased hyena. 

Leopards hunt exclusively during 
the night. That is one of the reasons 
why so little is actually known about 
them. Leopards are not particularly 
afraid of man, but I never knew one 
to attack a human being except when 
caught at closest quarters. But they 
prowl around man’s habitation without 
compunction, break into chicken 
houses and, driven by the lust for 
blood, kill all the fowl. They invade 
man’s thorn kraals to kill sheep and 
with their prey in their mouth clear 
easily the six or seven feet high pali- 
sades. One night, a leopard killed 
my dog under the very fly of my tent 
without awakening me. 

One of the leopard’s chief sources 
of food supply consists of monkeys 
and baboons. I remember a certain 
camp I had near the foot of tall cliffs. 
Among the steep rocks grew a num- 
ber of fig trees in which baboons were 
accustomed to sleep fairly well out of 
reach of leopards. Yet, I could nightly 
hear a coughing leopard at the top of 
the cliffs, and occasionally the rem- 
nants of a baboon testified to the suc- 
cess of the cat’s night prowling. 

Unlike the lion, who prefers com- 
pany, the leopard is strictly a solitary 
beast. Except for a mother with her 
two or three young, I have never seen 
or heard of two leopards being to- 
gether. 

The leopard, like the elephant, is at 
home in every kind of country in East 
Africa—on the plains, among the 
rocky hills, among the bamboo, and 
in the forest all the way up to timber 
line on the equatorial mountains. It 
is my belief that the sneaky, cunning 
leopard will be the only beast to sur- 
vive the destruction of Africa’s fauna 
by the inroads of civilization. 

One of the first animals to disap- 
pear from Africa will be the rhinoc- 
eros, which has learned less about 
protecting itself from man than any 
other animal. Many — experienced 
hunters consider him dangerous. I 
cannot quite agree with this. Nat- 
urally; if the beast succeeds in running 
you down the result will be fatal. As 
soon as the rhino smells man he is 
likely to charge in a most terrifying 
manner. But he is only a bully, car- 
rying a chip on the shoulder. The 
rhino is not cunning like the elephant. 
‘His attack is not as accurate as that 
of a lion. He is not-vindicative like 
the buffalo or leopard and will charge 
in a half-blind rush directed toward 
any suspicious noise or taint in the 
air. The infuriated creature may 
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miss his object by a matter of a few 
feet or many yards, but on he will go 
for a mile or two with loud, explosive 
snorts, in a futile explosion.of energy. 
Two minutes after launching a most 
vicious attack the rhino is completely 
fogged as to what has aroused its 
rage. The ugliest and homeliest beast 
of Africa it seems to live in a state 
of perpetual befuddlement. 

Usually, the rhino’s body is stuccoed 
with a quarter of an inch of mud— 
African rouge. The skin is an inch 
and a half thick and hangs about the 
beast in loose and baggy folds. The 
eyes are small and piggish, and the 
snout with its horny growth can cer- 
tainly be termed porcine. I believe 
the rhino is the most short-sighted 
animal in the world. 

Although I have been tossed once 
by one of these bullies I always en- 
joyed meeting them, for they bright- 
ened my otherwise monotonous life 
with their unpredictable antics. 

One morning just as the sun was 
rising I swung around a bush to face 
a surly bull with a beak of horn on 
his piggish nose that looked like a 
spire. He was performing his morn- 
ing ablutions in a mud puddle and re- 


sented my intrusion. Automatically, 
I shot into the sky as I had no license 
to shoot it. Acrobatically, the bull 


leaped in the air and landed clumsily 
on, his back with a thump that forced 
the wind from his lungs in a loud 
belch. Without even pausing to see 
what I was up to he rolled awkwardly 
to his feet and went off through the 
bushes. Several small thickets that 
waved from his horn gave him a posi- 
tively festive appearance. Before he 
finally disappeared, he uttered several 
amazing hiccoughs as a parting salu- 
tation. My gun bearers and I laughed 
till tears ran down our cheeks. 

One day, my men and I were work- 
ing our way over a parched grassy 
plain, where there was no cover of 
any sort. Billowing heat waves caused 
the world and the antelopes we were 
stalking to appear as distorted as 
though viewed in a badly warped mir- 
ror. Suddenly, a loud snort made us 
turn. Behind us, a large rhino which 
had mysteriously appeared from no- 
where, was getting worried over our 
trail. Walking along in an uncon- 
cerned way it must have come unex- 
pectedly upon our scent. The stupid 
old beast charged frantically first in 
one direction, then in another, turning 
sharply each time and snorting vio- 
lently as though disgusted at his in- 
ability to hit anything. There was 
not even a bush on which to vent his 
indignation. It was about the best 
exhibition of utterly senseless rage 
that I have ever seen. 

These two instances will clearly 
show the curious disposition of the 
rhinoceros and his rather low order 
of intelligence. The fact that the 
wretched creatures have such poor 
eyesight must account for many of 
their idiosyncrasies, and this defect in 
their make-up is probably due to their 
not having any enemies. Man is the 
only creature they fear. 

Although the rhino usually mean- 
ders alone through the veldt, it is not 
a solitary animal like the leopard. 
Sometimes the hunter will encounter 
two or three of these bullies feeding 


place. Fears of its extermination are 
well founded, for it is hated by the 
whites as well as the blacks for its 
blustering, unpredictable temperament. 
I do not think I should greatly regret 
the disappearance of the rhino, but 


SALMON FISHING ON THE EDGE OF THE ARCTIC 
(Continued from page 30) A 


pull it across their boat. The can- 
nery to which they sell their fish sends 
a scow for delivery every twelve 
hours, and provides their equipment. 
A setnetter gets the same price for 
his fish as any fisherman. And if he 
has a good site, he can probably make 


more than half.as much as the fisher-- 


men with boats. 

Most of the cannery help is Filipino, 
recruited in California and on other 
parts of the west coast. Since the 
war labor shortage, a good many Es- 
kimos are also being used. Packers 
have sent far into the 
Alaska to get them. They are will- 
ing workers with smiling dispositions. 
Many of them have never seen a 
larger center of civilization than a 
Bristol Bay salmon cannery. 

This recruiting of Eskimos is only 
one of the ways which the industry 
has been affected by the war. The 
government bought over half the pack 
for war purposes. And the Army 
considered the industry important 


THE LAND OF FREEDOM FROM WANTING 
(Continued from page 15) 


country is carried. Nobody knows 
how rich the country would be if the 
Indians could be taught that working 
their heads off was progress. But 
the Indian knows that he wouldn’t be 
any -richer. 

“Trouble with this country,” said 
the Tourist, as we walked through the 
market place, dodging firecrackers, 
rockets, masked dancers and proces- 
sions carrying Saints in all directions, 
“is that the Indians are lazy.’’ The 
fiesta had been going on now for a 
week and the Indians had been danc- 
ing up and down the cobblestoned 
streets all day and all night. A little 
old Indian about five feet high, bent 
over with head-band and tump line 
and carrying what looked like a cord 
of wood on his back, paused beside 
us and watched one of the proces- 
sions. Then he slipped the head-band 
off, eased the wood down off his 
back and joined the dancers shuffling 
by. 

“Try picking that up,” I said, and 
the Tourist tried. He could hardly 
lift the staggering load clear of the 
ground. “This wood came from the 
other side of those mountains,” I 
said, “and that little cargador carried 
it all those miles over those moun- 
tains and up these step ravines just 
to dance in this fiesta in honor of 
Santo Tomas.” As I spoke, other 
cargadores trotted into the .market 
place, some with huge mountains of 
pottery on their backs which they had 
carried from villages as far away as 
three days’ journey on foot. The 
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tion of many other wild creatur 
there with sorrowful apprehension. 
this occurs Tanganyika will lose much 


world will lose one of its most feed . 
nating wild life sanctuaries. — 


enough to dismiss civilian employees” 
for fishing and cannery work duraeg } 
the season. 

In Alaska there are 120 salmon can-— 
neries with 230 lines. (A line means ~ 
a series of machines for handling and — 
canning the fish. Thus the size of — 
a cannery is indicated by the terms ~ 
one line, two line, four line; etc. can- | 
nery.) By the concentration plan all 
Alaskan operations were concentrated — 
in 81 canneries and 143% active lines. — 
The program reduced the manpower 
of-erdinary competitive conditions by / 
4,040 persons; the number of persons 
requiring steamship passage by 3,600; 
northbound freight transportation by — 
and floating equipment 
needed by 86 tenders and 50 scows. — 
It also reduced fishing gear mae 
ments, etc. , 

Now that the war is over there are 
readjustments to make and new prob- 
lems to face, but whatever happens 
Bristol Bay will yield its rich harvest” 
of magnificent red salmon. 
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Tourist said that maybe lazy wasn’t ] 
the word, but why didn’t these Joes 
all get together and buy a truck? 
“And have to buy gasoline and tires 
and spare parts, and pay for repairs 
and insurance,’ I said, “and have to © 
raise more crops to pay for all that, 
which would mean working hardet | 
than ever, just to support a truck?) 
Now they have none of these expenses) 
or responsibilities or worries and 
when that little fellow dancing over 
there takes his load of wood off his — 
back, all of his business troubles are — 
off his mind, too. How many big shot — 


well organized?” 

“It’s not progress!” said the Tourist — 
indignantly. “You can’t get anywhere — 
living like that.” 

A thousand Indians danced bv, 
pausing only to shoot off more rockets _ 
in honor of that day’s fiesta. 

“Maybe you're right,” I said, “May- — 
be dropping atomic bombs is prog- 
ress; and maybe shooting off a few 
harmless rockets just for the hell of 
it isn’t progress. And maybe all this — 
isn’t getting the Indians anywhere. 
But what’s wrong with where they — 
are—right here?” 

A strange new light. dawned in the — 
eyes of the Tourist. “Say,” he mut- — 
tered, “maybe these Joes have got — 
something !” 

“Maybe they’ve got something we — 
could all use,” I said. “Something bet-— 
ter than freedom from Want: iiraes 


dom from Wanting.” 
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Heo) YOUR KNOWLEDGE © 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU-— 


. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


~ 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 


charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries. 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same ie true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you ean never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the seenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for pouealt, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historicai 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consiets of a series of thirt 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged aiid 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instrue- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 
I. Walls. 
Ill. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. XX. The Age of Chip- 
V. Lights, Lighting Fix- pendale. 

sures. XXI. The Adam Period 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


VI. Color 2nd Color in England and Amer- 
Schemes. ica. 

VII. Choice and Arrange- XXII. American Adapta- 
ment of Furniture. tion of British and 


Continental Styles. 


VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 
extile: ene ne XXIII. The Decorating 


IX. Ghgerng: Eremaes Profession. 

ind Hangin; ictures. 

iE i SHEET 2 : XXIV. Problems and 
X. Painted Furniture. Their Solution. 


XI. Furnishing the \XxXV. What is Modern? 


Apartment. 
XII. Historical Back- XXVI. Light and Color. 
grounds. XXVIII. Use of Space. 


XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. The Modern Shop. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic XXX. Combining Modern 
Style. and Period Decoration. 


XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Arts anp Decoration Home Strupy Course In INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


PACU CER Sirti re cacdeinic Makerere eras alesse Greens Bye iors aN oe 


The tide has turned. It’s tugging at ships. And pulling 


at men. We, of American President Lines, feel this 


pull more than any—for ours are the ships which for 


over 75 years have linked the Orient to America. 


American President’s ships went to war 
—so now we are rebuilding our fleet 
from scratch. New ships, new speeds — 
new luxury —a total investment above 


$100,000,000. 
We are asked: “But how soon?” 


We answer: At once, with new fast cargo 
vessels and interim passenger ships. And 


*Round-the-World normal ports of call: New York + Boston + Havana + Cristobal + Balboa - Los Angeles + San Francisco + Honolulu 
Yokohama + Kobe + Shanghai + Hong Kong + Manila - Singapore + Penang + Colombo + Bombay + Suez + Port Said 
Alexandria + Naples + Genoa’+ Marseilles * (New York) 


soon, with the first ships of our new 
luxury fleet— enough for schedules of 
moderate frequency.” 

EXPRESS LINERS — TRANS-PACIFIC LUXURY 
We are asked: “What are the new ships 
to be like?”’ 

We answer: “Fast (19 knots) and com- 
fortable. All outside staterooms. Fine beds, 


For 15 yeaus phrorteas link with Gee Chine 


; ‘hen WOW fo le (piotie —THE WORLD'S SUPREME TRAVEL EXPERIENCE 


And our later ships, the express liners, 
swift and luxurious, will be air-conditioned 
throughout, with swimming pools for 
every Class, smart shops, theaters, cafe- 
grill and many other innovations. 


*ROUND-THE-WORLD EVERY 2 WEEKS 


We are asked: “What routes will your 
ships travel?”’ 


We answer: “First to be reopened will be 
our trans-Pacific service via Honolulu to 
China, Japan and the Philippines. Four 
other services will follow, including our 
famed ’Round-the-World regular tours 
touching 14 countries and 23 ports of 


” rN 


call (see below) 


SAIL UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 
We are asked: “What about stop-overs?” — 


We answer: “As always, you may stop off — 
as long as you please, at all ports, and — 
resume your trip on a later ship. And all 
the experience inherited from 75 years of 
American Flag service is at your disposal _ 
on your trip.” q 
So, plan now for the Orient. See your own 4 


travel agent or write or call on us at 604 Fifth © 
Avenue, NewYork 20;177 State Street, Boston 9; 
716 Transportation Building, Washington 6; 
110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3; 226 
Henry Building, Seattle; 510 West Sixth Street, — 
Los Angeles 14; 311 California Street, San — 
Francisco 4 (Head Office). 7 


